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and it has been said that those of us who were examined before 

we were sixteen have run the risk of serious educational mal- 
adjustment (a very fashionable word just now) in consequence, 
We haven't noticed it, but we are told that it is so, and we should 
not be allowed to inflict these educational hardships on our children 
any more. That, at least, is the gist of the various pronouncements. 

You unfortunates who are listening to me now have been 
examined I know not how many times before you were sixteen and 
you have just been examined again, either in order to enter this 
College, or to find out how you have progressed during the term or 
the year just past. I can’t say that you look any the worse for it, 
and I am quite sure that an examination system is a good deal 
better than many of the other ways that have been used for sorting 
people out. 

For that is what examinations are intended to do, They sort 
us out ; neither more nor less. And those people who expect 
examinations to do more than this are just as mistaken as those 
who try to sort people without examining them. 

I suppose the earliest kind of examination was the tribal one, 
in which the young neophytes were put through a whole ritual of 
fearsome and disagreeable tests, in order to find out if their muscles 
and nerves would stand the strain. In the last resort there was 
examination by battle, in which he who could disable or slay his 
opponent was counted the best. The life of a champion was 
strenuous and short, and the more enlightened tribes began to find 
the process both restless and wasteful. I believe the average life 
of some of the early Irish kings was about six months. That was 
certainly carrying practical examinations too far. 

Since then we have tried many other ways of sorting people. 
One very widespread custom was to sort people by birth. The 
child succeeded the parent, and that got rid of examinations 
altogether, provided you could be sure whose child was whose. 
But if the eldest son was the chosen one, he might be a half-wit, 
and in any case the younger son felt a bit green, and brothers took 
to eliminating one another in various undesirable ways. Selection 
by birth lasted a long time, and still persists in various forms of 
inheritance, but we don’t trust it very far to-day. 

Selection by wealth is another device which has had a long 
run, and is often mixed up with inheritance. I often regret the 
passing of that jolly old custom by which you bought your place. 
Think how nice it would be if you entered the Royal College by 
giving the Director a handsome present. As things are now, with 
so many more candidates than places, I could run the entrance fee 
up to a delightful figure. There are still avenues to commerce, | 


qf ace has been a lot of talk recently about examinations, 
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am told, which you can buy at a price, but on the whole selection 
by wealth is becoming discredited. You have to do it quietly, 
if at all. 

Then there is the venerable old adage that kissing, like a good 
many other personal privileges, goes by favour. I believe it was 
Lord Palmerston who said: ‘‘ Favouritism is the secret of 
efficiency.’’ You want a bright young man for a job. Well, 
so-and-so’s nephew is a bright young man. Put him in. He may 
not be quite as bright as some other unknown young chap. But 
how can you appoint someone you don’t know? And anyhow, I 
like my young man’s uncle. He’s an old friend and a good sort. 
The eighteenth century carried favouritism to a fine art. If the 
man appointed couldn’t do the work, he hired someone else, at a 
smaller salary, to do it for him. Thus everybody was happy and 
satisfied, provided the uncles were kind. Yet even this delightful 
system fell on evil days. The uncles must have become less careful, 
or the nephews more stupid. A niece with a good ‘‘ perm "’ may 
still have a chance, or a nephew with the right school tie. But the 
Army and the Navy and the Civil Service have had to say good-bye 
to the old methods of appointment by nomination, and though 
there are still some pleasant jobs that seem to go by favour, there 
is always the fear that some horrid newspaper man will make a 
fuss, and we have to be increasingly careful here, too. 

The fact is that every social and political system, which has 
reached a high degree of organisation and stood the test of time, 
has been compelled to introduce some form of open examination in 
order to sort itself out fairly. And whatever may be the weaknesses 
and shortcomings of selection by examination, every other device 
which has been tried for long has been found to be in effect far 
worse. The issue therefore is not between examination and some 
other process. That has been settled. The controversy lies between 
one type of open examination and another. The question is not 
“Are we to examine? ’’ but ‘‘ How can we best devise an 
examination? ’’ 

Age matters only in the sense that the tests must be suitable to 
the age. If examinations are bad in themselves, then they are bad 
at 16 or 18 or any other age. This seems to me to be nonsense. 
The youngest children in a school have to be selected and promoted 
by some process or other. Is there any other fair way except by 
some form of organised test? And children differ so greatly in 
speed of development that only by periodical examination can one 
allow for these differences. 

We and the other Royal Schools join in a system of examina- 
tions known everywhere as the Associated Board. No doubt they 
can be improved in detail, and we are always alive to this, but they 
are reasonably graded, they follow one another logically, and it is 
simply absurd to say that they are bad in principle, either for the 
teachers or the children. 

One argument often used is that examinations tend to become 
an end in themselyes. But here again, why not, if the tests are 
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reasonable proofs of intelligence? A medical student is examined 
in all kinds of obscure diseases and complicated surgery, though 
what he will mainly treat in after life are common colds and measles. 
In a similar but far more modest way we make our candidates play 
technical exercises and write cadences, though they may never need 
those particular accomplishments in after life. The main point of 
all examinations is to encourage technical proficiency and intelli- 
gence, whether the subject be the multiplication table, the French 
irregular verbs, or the inversions of the dominant seventh. We 
are not assessing genius. Genius will look after itself. We are 
giving the intelligent and stupid alike a ladder to climb. The 
bright candidates will climb fast, the less bright slow. But both 
can move a step at a time and know just how far they have got. 
The system provides both an incentive and a reassurance. 

Here in this College, for example, we make you all work 
theoretical papers before you enter, and we insist on your reaching 
various standards of musical literacy while you are here. A great 
many of you will never use these particular tests again. That is not 
the purpose of them. We demand them as proofs of general 
musical intelligence, knowing that though you may never use this 
theoretical knowledge in any specialised way, you will use your 
general intelligence in everything you do. 

Practical examinations, though they seem to be more directly 
useful, have to a great extent the same function. Even a profes- 
sional diploma may mean no more than a high degree of technical 
proficiency. But it does at least mean that. And technical pro- 
ficiency is the first requisite in every profession, science or art, 
Newton and Einstein would have got nowhere had they not 
mastered the supreme intellectual exercises of pure mathematics, 
“What do you mix your paints with? ’’ someone asked a great 
artist. ‘‘ With brains,’’ he said. Think of the vast background 
of sheer technical skill which lies behind the genius of Bach 
or Beethoven or indeed behind the normal competence of any 
composer. Think of the physical, aural and mental practice which 
must precede the playing of a concerto or the singing of an opera. 

It is this background of intelligence and skill which we try to 
inculcate, and which we examine periodically in gradation, from 
the simple to the most complex. And if anybody knows of a better 
system, let him tell us what it is. 


MR. JOHN HARE 


By HERBERT HoweLrs 


HEN a man has given fifty years of his working life and the 

\X/ major share of his energy in service to a particular institu- 

tion, where does one begin a tribute to that service, or how 
estimate its quality? 

When, for that half-century, the work has been unspectacular, 

lacking highlights, seemingly uneventful, how shall general inatten- 
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tion to it be broken down and an active recognition of its merits be 
roused in us? 


When the fretful two, three or four years of studentship have 
ended, or the brilliant ten, fifteen or twenty years of honoured 
Directors, Registrars and Councillors have become matters of 
history, where does one look for the occupation or the worker that 
seemingly goes on for ever? 


Search for the answers to such questions will take us to the 
General Office of the R.C.M.: to C. J. Hare—Mr. Hare—John 
Hare ; or (if one is not afraid of an affectionate brevity in style and 
title) plain ‘‘ John.’ 


Those of us whose service to the College runs but to a mere 
thirty years may—after even so brief a time—enjoy authority to 
write upon this honoured colleague. But there will still be the far- 
away, unknown twenty years—the “‘ first twenty ’’—in the tale of 
service: years almost beyond our ken. 

Mr. Hare was once—incredibly—a mere boy. As such he came 
to Prince Consort Road, pushed his way into the R.C.M., to begin 
a job which (he may have reckoned) would just about see the Boer 

ar out, It did. And more. For what was begun in 1900 still 
continues. The anxiety that was Kriiger has become the enigma 
that is Stalin. Service is now to his third Director. Those top- 
hatted Professors who in knightly procession daily drove up Prince 
Consort Road in hansom cabs and growlers have been succeeded 
(and almost forgotten) by a new slacked-and-pullover’d motorised 
race of predominantly ‘“ Mr,'d ’”’ uniformity. The dejected 
Victorian General Office and the muddle-shop of the back-room 
boys (one of them named Hare) just behind it have become the 
Inner Hall of Royal portraits and lovely instruments. But the boy 
who in 1900 was willing to be anybody’s servant, anybody’s 
nuisance, is still with us, and not wholly changed. He is the man 
who in 1950 startled us out of our “‘ take--him-for-granted ’’ atti- 
tude by suffering a severe, nearly fatal accident, 

It was once said of a highly gifted but neglected composer 
that he suddenly had the brilliant idea of dying, and by that decisive 
act won the world’s attention, recognition and acclamation. 

On a night of frozen Pipes early in 1950, Mr. Hare, without 
malice aforethought or hope of immortality, had the brilliant mis- 
fortune to suffer an accident. He disappeared from our midst for 
several weeks. In that time our reactions in the matter must have 
assured him of his prime place in our regard and even in our affec- 
tion—solace enough for any man who knows the value of his 
fellow-workers’ good opinions, and a reward as rich as it is rare in 
a none-too-charitable world, 

Mr. Hare enjoys an unequalled memory of students, professors, 
members of Council and high executive Officers. He enjoys, too, 
certain unique claims to fame. He is, surely, the only man who 
ever felled to the ground a Director of the College. This he did to 
Sir Hubert Parry, of blesséd memory: and did it while in the un- 
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conscionable act of riding a bicycle from what is now the inner hall 
round the corner into our present entrance hall. There it was Parry 
fell. It might have been catastrophic. Instead it was transformed 
into comedy and Christian charity by Sir Hubert's instant 
“ Godstruth, my boy, are you all right? ’’ 

His ‘‘ second ”’ Director, Sir Hugh Allen, once said of him, 
"’ He’s richer in parables than the Bible itself."’. That was a reflec- 
tion upon a characteristic Working principle in Mr, Hare’s manner 
of “‘ giving his views ”’ (when asked to do so), It was the method 
of looking at facts obliquely and at an entirely unexpected angle: 
the method of parable awaiting interpretation: the half-hiding, 
half-revealing the mind of a man who in long years of unobtrusive 
work had acutely observed and studied countless students, pro- 
fessors, officials, events : and had by such observation and study 
amassed a fund of quiet, experienced wisdom, 

Our present (his ‘“‘ third ’) Director, Sir George Dyson, has in 
the hearing of us all, and in his own felicitous way, paid tribute 
to him. 


There are limits, of course, even to Mr. Hare’s direct experience 
of the R.C.M.’s earlier years. For example, he is not sufficiently 
venerable in service to have suffered brusque correction by Sir 
George Grove for Wearing a collar that ‘“ did not belong ’’ to the 
shirt. 

Or again, he may feel antiquity is robbed of its spell if a man 
cannot claim that ‘‘ he helped arrange the platform in the old ‘ Tin 
Tabernacle ’ when ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’ had _ its first 
performance.”’ 

But he did see the demolition of that Tin Temple. And he was 
in the thick of the excitement when, with elaborate preparations 
in train for a very grand opening of the new concert hall, small- 
Pox scized one of the workers and the Whole proceedings dissolved 
in a nightmare of frustration, fright and quarantine, 


To mark Mr. Hare's fifty years’ work, the R.C.M. Union has 
bestowed upon him the rare distinction of honorary life member 
ship. But each of us, knowing the man, will have an individual 
estimate, in admiration and respect, for the place John Hare has 
come to occupy in his own particular sphere. For those of us still 
about him there is always the occasional chance of a walk with him 
to South Kensington or High Street: a walk with his parables, shy 
wisdom, pointed observation, implied judgments, and with his un- 
failing kindliness and a humility that is almost startling. 


There are two things to add here. First: that this tribute 
might have borne the signature of anyone from among the dozens 
of famous musicians who, on their way through the R.C.M., came 
to know a true servant at his true worth. 

Second: there must be no further attempt to interfere with 
frozen pipes—at least, not for John Hare, nor at any earlier date 
than A.D. 2000. 
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ROMAN PILGRIMAGE, 1950 


By RoseMARY HUGHES 


of Rome that ‘‘ it is impossible to approach this city, the 

capital of the world, for such it séill is with respect to the arts, 
without sensations which no other situation can excite.’’ The Holy 
Year pilgrims of the twentieth century, despite their nights in third 
class railway carriages, have an easy time of it by comparison with 
Dr. Burney’s gruelling journeys—though those who walk or hitch- 
hike show something of his adventurous temper, and he would 
have hailed as kindred spirits the two north-country lads at the 
English pilgrims’ centre on the Piazza San Silvestro who, on being 
asked if they had come on a pilgrimage (i.e. with an organised 
party) replied, ‘‘ Noa, we coom on a moa-tor bike.’’ But for all 
of them, by whatever means of transport they come, the impact of 
Rome is still unique, now as in the eighteenth century. For simple 
people from the West of Ireland there is the dazzling bewilderment 
of alien faces and houses, language and food ; for Australians, put- 
ting their life’s savings into the pilgrimage, the sudden plunge into 
history centuries deep ; and even the most widely travelled and 
widely read, arriving in anticipation of keenly envisaged glories, are 
caught out of themselves by the city’s overmastering beauty, never 
losing its potency even after weeks of contact but perpetually 
springing up afresh to take the traveller unawares. 

For the Catholic pilgrim these experiences are focussed and 
crowned by the Holy Year observances—the visits to the four major 
Basilicas (St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, St. Mary Major and St. 
Paul outside the Walls) and the great public audiences at St. 
Peter’s. Here the Tower of Babel and the pentecostal gift of 
tongues seem to meet, when along the echoing marble length of 
St. Paul’s outside the Walls, or beneath St. Peter’s dome, three or 
four processions converge, singing hymns simultaneously in 
different languages—and keys—or when the Pope speaks, vigorously 
and cogently, to a packed throng of thirty thousand, in Italian, 
French, German, English, Spanish and Portuguese in turn. Such 
public audiences take place twice a week and are open to all with- 
out ticket. Early arrival is necessary, but a good hour of the waiting 
time is taken up by prayers and hymns, well and briskly organised 
through amplifiers, in the languages of all the larger parties of pil- 
egrims known to be present. To an English Catholic, the over- 
whelming impression is one of unity in diversity, and of a true 
universality. 

The musical pilgrim bent on research, who may well take Dr. 
Burney for his patron saint, must follow the same time-honoured 
ritual as he did to gain admission to the Vatican Library and present 
his request in writing ‘‘ in the form of a memorial,’’ upon which he 


alt HAT indomitable musical pilgrim, Dr. Charles Burney, said 
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is met with the same kindness and courteous help. But whereas 
Burney had to hack his way through an uncatalogued jungle, the 
student of to-day benefits from the order imposed by the late Pope 
Pius XI, himself a librarian by training. Other libraries are equally 
benign, though perhaps less efficient. As a distinguished American 
scholar observed, however, Anglo-Saxons are spoilt by their public 
library service and find it hard to realise that the great research 
libraries of Italy are, in the main, private collections, the use of 
which can no more be taken for granted than the right of admission 
to any other private house. Once that is grasped, patience with 
delays and short opening hours is easier to compass, and nothing 
but gratitude remains for the friendly and willing help of the staff. 

The summer is not the ideal time for a purely musical pilgrim- 
age, for the heat is intense and the regular opera and concert season 
is over by early June. But at the beginning of July outdoor opera 
opens in the Baths of Caracalla. Burney, who shrewdly remarked 
that ‘‘ the remains of antiquity, like the Sibyl’s works of old, 
become of greater value the less there is of them,’’ would have been 
delighted and amazed to see this vast ruin serve as a setting within 
which all the age-long Italian stagecraft and sense of drama is bent 
on the lighting and production of opera on a spectacular scale. To 
my sorrow I missed ‘‘ Aida’’ ; Boito’s ‘‘ Nerone ’’—diluted 
Wagnerish stuff always on the edge of inspiration but never quite 
coming to life—was intrinsically a poor substitute, despite some 
fine singing and acting, magically-lit dawns and sunsets and the 
galloping horses and chariots of Nero’s triumphal procession. But 
it is by seeing and hearing works of talent that we learn to appre- 
ciate the full stature of genius, and only a country where works of 
talent burgeon and are performed by the hundred can provide a 
seed-bed for genius, which, solitary though it may be in its inner- 
most recesses, cannot flourish in isolation. 

Another glorious ruin, the Temple of Maxentius, forms the 
auditorium for the summer orchestral concerts given by the State- 
supported Accademia di Santa Cecilia. Here, programmes and 
performance approximate to those of the ‘‘ Proms,’’ though here, 
as in the Baths of Caracalla, classical works unfamiliar to English 
audiences, such as Cherubini’s symphonies and_ his fine 
‘“Requiem,’’ rub shoulders with Beethoven, Mozart and the 
familiar figure mystifyingly disguised as ‘‘ Ciaikowski.’’ Acoustic- 
ally the loss of fine detail in the open air neatly counterbalances 
the Albert Hall echo ; but visually, the orange-lit fountain in the 
middle of the Promenade area is all that indoor London concerts 
can set against Roman floodlights throwing the three cavernous 
arches of the temple, and the flowers in the crevices of their brick- 
work, into shining relief against the blackness of the night sky, 
Behind and to the right of the temple, light pours over the terraces 
and pillars of the Forum and the distant Colosseum, and outlines 
the mediaeval campanile and baroque fagade of the little church 
of Santa Francesca Romana ; layer upon layer of uropean civilisa- 
tion, pagan and Christian, crystallised in light and stone, 
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In order to find out what music is being sung in churches, and 
when, the inquirer needs a share of Burney’s bulldog tenacity, 
since advance information is almost non-existent and, where it 
exists, usually misleading. I arrived at St. Mary Major at the hour 
announced for a Palestrina Mass—half-past nine on a Sunday 
morning. The basilica was thronged with the usual singing pro- 
cessions, but nothing else appeared to be happening. After twenty 
minutes I asked an elderly sacristan if there was a ‘‘ Missa 
Cantata ’’ that morning and was soothed with a vague “all in 
good time.’’ Sure enough, in about five minutes a small procession 
coalesced and threaded its way almost apologetically through the 
crowds to a side chapel, and there, within that tiny space, 
Palestrina spoke indeed, the vibrant and sharp-edged power of 
Roman voices giving to his music a drama and urgency which our 
more ethereal and dispassionate choir singing leaves unguessed-at. 
At St. John Lateran, on the other hand, on St. John the Baptist’s 
day, the mass—another Palestrina—began a good half-hour earlier 
than was announced. Even at the Benedictine church of San 
Anselmo on the Aventine, where the plainchant is magnificent, it 
remained an open question whether Pontifical Vespers were at 2.30 
or 8. Random plunges into other churches on saints’ days yielded 
an assortment of plums, from an opulently operatic mass “’ con- 
ducted by the composer ’’ to a performance of Bach’s “ St. 
Anne "’ Prelude and Fugue, so glorious, yet so strangely matched 
with the baroque splendour, the lights and hangings and exuberant 
Latin crowds, as to be almost intolerably moving—the clashing and 
blending of two powerful and incompatible wave-lengths. The 
Sistine Choir sang nobly at the Mass for the canonisation of St. 
Maria Goretti ; but the sharpest musical impression of that occasion 
was the singing of the Epistle and Gospel in Greek as well as Latin 
(to symbolise the Church’s universality) in a strange idiom full of 
semitones—my first meeting in the flesh with Byzantine chant. 


Italy has been too prolific in producing new folk melodies to 
collect her old ones as the British have done, with the piety and 
scholarship traditionally lavished on ‘‘ ancient monuments "’ of a 
dying past. At the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, however, a young 
and energetic professor named Giorgio Nataletti has begun a pioneer 
collection, made during vacation-time field expeditions with a re- 
cording apparatus. It now comprises some 600 records, many of 
startling individuality—a processional ‘‘ Stabat Mater ’’ from 
Sardinia, combining sixteenth-century chordal and modal harmony 
with wild melismatic passages, and gay and dramatic extracts from 
miracle plays still performed on feast days in church porches and 
public squares. But in the streets and squares of Rome, though 
the sounds of violin or guitar still catch the ear, the listener recog- 
nises the tune with a pang of the heart, on drawing closer, as the 
latest Bing Crosby hit. Italians are on the brink of losing their 
native and unique popular musical tradition in the Dead Sea of 
cinema uniformity, and do not know it. Yet if they did know, and 
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tried consciously to preserve it, perhaps it would be one step nearer 
death. 


No-one living in Rome for a mere three weeks—mainly among 
English people, and with a knowledge of Italian limited to a hand- 
ful of opera arias—can possibly gather more than a few superficial 
and disconnected impressions. No real grasp of political or social 
conditions is possible. Those who know tell of poverty, high rents, 
unemployment ; social insurance is restricted in scope, and many-a 
woman ekes out her husband’s meagre earnings, or supports her 
parents, by grossly underpaid garment work at home. Yet the 
Italian zest for life hides these things from the casual observer, who 
sees abundant food and sweets in the shops, incredibly handsome 
and well-turned-out young women jostling and lurching in packed 
trams and buses and a steady stream of people eating at 
restaurants. Even when it turns out, on closer observation, that 
the family round the outdoor table is only drinking iced minerals, 
they all seem to be enjoying themselves, and spend unlimited time 
there as well as limited money. Exuberance comes to a head on 
such traditional feast-days as that of St. John the Baptist. Then, 
the square in front of the Lateran Basilica is thronged with people 
laughing and shouting, while the children tear about blowing card- 
board trumpets and ringing the little baked-clay bells sold by the 
barrow-load—immemorial protection against the witches and sprites 
abroad on Midsummer Eve. On the pavement, sucking pigs are 
roasted, and parties sit round wooden tables eating brown bread 
and snails, while decorated cars pass by in carnival fashion and 
drive down the brilliantly lit Via Merulana. Incidentally, there was 
general, and typical, uncertainty about the promised fireworks. 
When we arrived, at about ten, nobody knew when they were sup- 
posed to take place, until a policeman and an old woman assured 
us that they had already gone off, and had consisted of one rocket 
—“‘ just like this beastly Government,’’ added the old woman. So 
we went home, only to learn the next morning that a brilliant dis- 
play had been given at half-past eleven—for which, doubtless, the 
much-abused Government got no credit at all. 


But even on ordinary summer days of pale, hot skies against 
which the swifts ceaselessly wheel and scream, this intense anima- 
tion fills Rome’s streets and squares with crowds and talk and 
almost intolerable noise ; it will be surprising if the new edict has 
any effect in quelling the noise, for the Romans appear to take a 
positive delight in making it. And in the cool of the evening, when 
the Trevi fountain is alive with lamplight on its moving waters and 
with children playing round its edge, the traveller throwing in his 
traditional farewell coin receives, in return, a final, crystalline 
impression of Rome’s unquenchable vitality and incomparable 
beauty: a vitality and capacity for unself-conscious enjoyment that 
has lain at the roots of Italy’s artistic achievement throughout the 
centuries, and that beauty which, so long as Rome endures, can 
never cease to lay its spell on all her pilgrims, 
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CASALS AS TEACHER 


3y PAMELA HIND 


HATEVER the complexities of a problem, I think Casals 
\\V is quite clear as to how it should be tackled. His manner is 
marked by a rare directness of approach which is a great 

help to anyone who is fortunate enough to meet him. 


In the lodge where he lives in the small town of Prades, in the 
French Eastern Pyrenees, he is surrounded by the few possessions 
that he likes and is able to have with him—his cello and piano, 
much music, some books, photographs, portraits of musicians and 
other drawings. Probably his most valued possession apart from 
his cello is a copy of the complete ‘‘ Bach Gesellschaft ’’ (a present 
from American musicians). His small grand piano is a present from 
someone who discovered recently that he only had an indifferent 
upright to play on. He has moved several times since he first went 
to Prades, living first in the hotel, then in one room in a villa, but 
is now, at last, settled in a house. He is looked after by the widow 
of an old friend of the Barcelona orchestra days. The language 
spoken in the house is mainly Catalan, though Casals speaks French 
and Inplish (and some other languages) fairly easily. You can 
probably imagine my relief when, after the first introductions were 
over, he broke into English. From then on we kept to that lan- 
guage. Almost his first question when I was shown into his sitting- 
room was, ‘‘ How are things in England? ’’ He remembers the 
english with much affection. Apparently the only thing that he 
does not like about them is their tobacco! His present position, 
as an exile from Spain and one who refuses to perform in public in 
any town in the world until he can play again in his native Bar- 
celona, he does not discuss unless pressed, so we soon went on to 
other musical matters. We arranged a time for him to give me an 
audition. 


Tt was late December. He was very busy at the time, as it was 
near to Christmas, and moreover he was approaching his seventy- 
third birthday, the 29th of that month. Though so far from many 
of his friends, he still gets a good many visitors and, of course, much 
correspondence. He teaches and practises throughout the year. 
Every day he plays the piano as his love of The Well-Tempered 
Clavier, which began at an early age, is now greater than ever. He 
was absorbed, too, in preparations for the Bach Festival to be held 
in Prades in the following June. But he is very generous with his 
time and a lesson would usually last well over the hour. 


He is a sympathetic listener. Although I was very nervous 
before the audition, I felt at home as soon as I started to play. His 
manner, which is kind yet unfussy, puts you at your ease. His 
alertness is astonishing. When he is particularly pleased about 
anything his face will change from its usual serious look to an 
expression of great pleasure. It changed in this way when at our 
first meeting I told him that I had been a pupil of Ivor James. 
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I was able to have five lessons with him and although I should 
like to tell you everything about them it would be impossible to do 
this as it would be like giving a cello lesson to people whom one 
had not heard play. So I shall have to be content with generalities, 
followed by a short description of his theory of intonation. 

He told me just what I wanted to know at that moment and I 
had the feeling that he did this with every pupil, though, of course, 
in a different way for each. Possibly one of the most striking things 
about his teaching is his speed in exposition. He does not waste a 
word or a moment. 


He believes in ‘‘ strength through suppleness,’’ so that one 
can always get the “‘ greatest possible effect for the least possible 
exertion.” 


He will make every possible use of the idiosyncrasies of the 
hand rather than ‘‘ making the best ’’ of certain things. For in- 
stance, he will quite often use the fingering 1, 2, 3 instead of 1, 3, 4 
in the first four positions, as 2 and 8 are not only less weak than 
3 and 4, but the tips of these two fingers lie naturally close together 
when the hand is in repose. When, say in the third or fourth posi- 
tions, a semitone step is so small that it cannot easily be played by 
two adjacent fingers, he will prefer the fingering 3, 8 to 3, 4, or 
2, 2 to 2, 8 (the shift of a semitone by one finger requiring as it 
does no movement of the hand). Audible slides are eliminated 
except when absolutely essential, and his hand is so trained that he 
always stretches rather than moves a distance of a fourth. 


ce ’ 


He is never tired of stressing the importance of making a really 
beautiful sound. Exercises should be as varied as possible and 
much energy must be devoted to developing the range of tone. His 
inspiration and logic make the most difficult things become possible, 
About the initial mastering of fundamental stages of his own method 
of playing he is always sympathetic and hopeful. 

He speaks of himself and others with equal detachment. He 
said one day, ‘‘ When people ask me what is the secret of my 
playing, I tell them, ‘ It is my intonation ; I know where cach note 
is to go.’ ”’ 

He believes in knowing just where each note is to go on the 
fingerboard, but, paradoxically, he believes that each note has 
many possible placings to be decided by the context. 

The positions of the notes of a scale are, of course, roughly 
fixed by their underlying mathematical relationships. Their exact 
placing depends, however, on the relative strength of the melodic 
or harmonic influences at any given point. 

When the notes are essentially melodic there are certain 
‘ attractions ’’ which govern their placing. For example, in the 
diatonic major scale (rising) the second and third notes are drawn 
towards the fourth (or note of attraction) ; the sixth and seventh 
notes are similarly drawn towards the octave. In a downward scale 
the attractions are rather different, the seventh and sixth notes 
being drawn towards the fifth, and the third and second (and some- 
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times the fourth) being drawn towards the lower tonic. The fourth 
and fifth are the more “‘ immovable ”’ notes and for this reason are 
usually notes of “‘ attraction.’’ It follows from this that some 
intervals will be drawn out of their normal size. In general, major 
and augmented intervals will be very large and minor and 
diminished ones very small. Extreme examples of this are the 
major seventh, which becomes nearly the size of an octave, and the 
minor second, which is minute. The essence, then, of ‘* expressive 
intonation,’’ as it has come to be called, is exaggeration. 

When the notes are essentially harmonic (i.e. when there are 
more frequent explicit or implicit changes of the harmony) they 
will require modification in order to fit the more “‘ immovable ’’ 
note of each new chord. Modification consists of a slight raising or 
lowering of a note that would be considered low or high in “* expres- 
sive ’’ intonation, The art is to know how much to modify. 

Iverything here depends on the ear—what underlying har- 
monies it is hearing. For instance, take the phrase: 





Play it first fairly quickly, in expressive intonation (i.e. feeling how 
the Dp and BR are both drawn towards the C). Then play it 
quile slowly, when your car may supply a different chord for each 
of the notes between the two Cs, and you will find that the Dp 
needs to be played considerably higher, the Bg considerably lower 
than before. 

In effect, then, whether you are playing a piece or a scale, you 
Will find that the degree of modification depends on the speed 
(i.e, on the extent to which our ear is able to take in new under- 
lying harmonies). Jxamples of two tunes that could be played in 
expressive intonation are ‘‘ Hunt the Squirrel ’’ and the Welsh 
‘Land of my Fathers.’’ Two tunes which would need modifica- 
tion are “‘ Bluebells of Scotland ’’ and ‘“‘ While Shepherds watched 
their Flocks by Night.” 

Although there are so many possible placings of any note, then, 
we should be able to know them all. The best use should, of 
course, be made of the mechanics of an instrument, but fingers 
should be entirely guided by the demands of the music. Casals 
believes that by perfect “‘ anticipation ’’ mixed with letting the 
music take charge, we have at least a fair chance of playing in tune. 
This anticipation we learn by constantly correcting and re-testing. 

It is more difficult to describe in words what Casals means by 
his system of ‘‘ expressive ’’ intonation and its modifications than 
it is to illustrate it with an instrument. Much of what he says 
applies equally to singers, violinists and some wind players. Many 
people may do some of these things instinctively, but an under- 
standing of some of the reasons is perhaps a help. 

A few special points may be mentioned. 

Casals does not believe in modifying to “‘ fit’ the intonation 
of a piano when playing sonatas. There is a much more alive 


‘ 


“ce 
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partnership between the two instruments when they both play as 
is right for the music (i.e. as is best for their ewn instrument), even 
though this sometimes means that the two instruments theoretically 
play the same notes at different pitches. ’ 

The effect of intonation will be different according to whether 
a passage is played forte or piano, and if you are aware of this it 
can be adjusted. It follows that the bow has an influence on our 
playing in tune. In this connection Casals believes in tuning up 
with a full mezzo-forte sound, as only then can you properly hear 
the normal pitch of the open strings. Intonation can be made or 
marred by good or bad phrasing. 


I expect you will have been wondering what happens to open 
strings when the other notes of a phrase are being played ‘‘ expres- 
sively.’’ Casals says here that it is better for four notes on your 
cello to be out of tune than that all the others should be—and a 
touch from the left hand or bow can do much to help these four 
notes when necessary. 


It will often be necessary for a stopped note to be played at a 
different pitch from a resonating harmonic (i.e. the same note, or 
possibly one an octave higher, played as a harmonic on a lower 
string). But if the ‘‘ attraction ’’ by another note requires that 
this should be so, your cello will actually “‘ ring ’’ better then than 
if you play ‘‘ in tune ”’ with the harmonics. 


Casals’ own playing is at its greatest now. And he has lost 
nothing in strength or clarity ; I was able to tell this from the illus- 
trations he played me in my lessons, but since have had confirma- 
tion of it from friends of mine who went to the Festival of Bach’s 
music last June. It was Alexander Schneider, an American 
violinist, who conceived the idea of the Festival. He thought that, 
as Casals would not go to the world, the world should be brought 
to him. The music was to be Bach’s, to celebrate the 200th anni- 
versary of the death of the composer Casals had studied and loved 
more than any other. Casals agreed to break his silence for this 
one occasion. The Festival was to be for the people of Prades, but 
also for any foreigners who were interested to come. The audience 
consisted largely of Americans. This was not surprising as that 
country had not heard Casals play since about 1928. The English 
and French attendance was surprisingly small. The people of 
Prades were honoured with a special concert and brought their 
whole families to hear Le Maitre (as he is called out there)—their 
attention was remarkable. The music played at the Festival, which 
lasted just over a fortnight, included all the cello suites and 
sonatas with piano, some violin partitas, keyboard works as well 
as works for string orchestra. Casals conducted the orchestra. 
The singers and players were all fine artists, Rudolph Serkin being 
one of the most outstanding. The orchestra was mostly drawn 
from Switzerland and America and none of the players was paid. 
They rehearsed for a month before the Festival, meeting every 
morning. Columbia made some recordings which (I have heard) 
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may be out by this Christmas. Casals was not at all worn out by 
all this, but two days later was ready to start it all over again. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that Casals’s present mood 
is one of sadness mixed with serenity. Although it would be 
optimistic to suppose that his refusal to play in public before he is 
free again to play in Barcelona could influence the course of politics, 
it must be a consolation to some of his countrymen to know that 
they are not wholly forgotten. He has said himself:* ‘‘ One’s 
actions are a part of one’s existence—one feels it a duty to act, and 
whatever comes one does it—that’s all—a very simple thing. I feel 
that the capacity to care is the thing which gives life its deepest 
significance and meaning.”’ 


THE BRYANSTON SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


By JOHANNA BRIDGES 


Schnabel who, during the Edinburgh Festival of 1947, first 

broached the possibility of presenting under one roof concerts 
of festival standard and teaching of the highest calibre combined 
with the usual amenities which make for a good holiday. His idea 
was taken up by a few people who had both the vision to recognise 
its possibilities and the enthusiasm to put it into effect. A number 
of schools were approached and Bryanston School in Dorset agreed 
to provide accommodation and hospitality. Bryanston is the ideal 
setting for a summer school of this kind. It can house three hundred 
visitors, mostly in small dormitories ; it has a concert hall with 
good acoustics, a large number of practising rooms, and beautiful 
grounds with a fine view and facilities for tennis, swimming, boat- 
ing, cricket, squash, billiards and table tennis. A limited company 
was therefore formed with the Earl of Harewood, Edric Cundell 
and T. I*. Coade, headmaster of Bryanston School, as directors. 
William Glock was appointed Director of Music and John Amis 
Secretary. 

The school was opened in 1948 and vacancies were rapidly 
filled. I was lucky enough to obtain admission and found myself 
plunged among a crowd of people all of whom were strangers. Such 
an experience is usually terrifying, but on arrival at Bryanston I 
remember being impressed by the friendly welcome which is given 
to every visitor. On entering the front door my cases were taken 
from me and I was shown into the large, airy common room. Here 
there was tea with as many cream cakes as one could eat, and I was 
introduced to one or two people who soon made me feel at home. I 
am a singer and by the end of dinner I had already made plans for 
work with a keen accompanist, had been invited to join a madrigal 
group and had countered the view being put forward on the other 


alt HE idea of the Bryanston Summer School came from Arthur 


*** Pablo Casals,’’ by Lillian Littlehales, p. 218. 
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side of the table that Hindemith writes all his music with his tongue 
in his cheek and that Benjamin Britten is a box of tricks! 


The Summer School lasts for three weeks and I soon settled 
down into its routine. A typical day begins with breakfast at 8.80 ; 
after this those who are sufficiently awake can sing in chorus under 
the amusing direction of Antony Hopkins. During the morning 
there are two lectures which often deal with music to be played at 
an evening concert. It would be impossible in the space at my 
disposal to give a full account of the ground which has been covered 
in these lectures and concerts since the School began, but before 
describing in some detail the events of this year I must mention a 
few of the more notable events of previous years. There were, for 
instance, the wonderful Mozart concerts of 1948 during which this 
composer came to be regarded as the patron saint of the School ; 
there were the talks by Hindemith on modern theories of music ; 
the delightful excerpts from Handel’s operas arranged by Anthony 
Lewis ; Pierre Fournier’s distinctive playing of Bach’s unaccom- 
panied cello suites ; and the lectures by Nadia Boulanger, “‘ high 
priestess of the cult of Stravinskyism,’’ whose every word was a key 
opening up new doors of discovery. Each year there have been lec- 
tures on cultural subjects other than music, such as the modern 
novel, the contemporary theatre and the aesthetic side of educa- 
tion. There were also less serious moments such as the amusing 
lecture on the pianola by Dr. C. E. M. Joad, who is a regular 
visitor to the School. 


The most notable lectures this summer were those given by 
William Glock. In the first year of the School Mr. Glock gave such 
brilliant talks on Mozart’s piano concertos that I had assumed them 
to be his pet subject ; but his subsequent lectures in 1949 on 
Schubert’s piano sonatas and this year on Bartok’s ‘'‘ Mikro- 
kosmos '’ and Haydn’s piano sonatas and string quartets have 
proved that he is no specialist. In addition to his wide musical 
knowledge he has the essential quality of a good lecturer: the ability 
to combine lucidity with the communication of his own enthusiasm 
for the subject. Add to all this his abilities as a pianist and accom: 
panist, and it will be clear that the School has in its Director a 
musician of exceptional versatility. 


A number of artists filled an unfamiliar réle by lecturing on 
the music which they themselves were later to perform. Flora 
Nielson’s lecture and recital of songs by Schubert were particularly 
enjoyable and of great benefit to students of German lieder ; the 
harpsichord recitals of Thurston Dart were preceded by lectures on 
C. P. E. Bach and on Early English keyboard music ; Boris Ord 
gave two scholarly and spicy talks on the English madrigal which 
led up to a series of recitals by the Cambridge University Madrigal 
Society ; and Denis Matthews gave a talk on “‘ the 48 '’ which was 
as illuminating and methodical as his own playing which followed. 
The dry humour with which Mr. Matthews’s talk was embellished 
endeared his audience to this difficult subject. I shall not forget 
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his warning about unreliable editions: ‘‘Is your Czerny really 
necessary? ”’ 


There were so many different ways in which the afternoon could 
be spent that it was difficult choosing between them. In good 
weather swimming and tennis were sorely tempting, but the former 
was really far more fun at midnight, while one could always join 
the enthusiasts who played the latter before breakfast. After 
eliminating these two possibilities, however, there were still attrac- 
tive alternatives to choose from: expert coaching in the playing of 
chamber music from Priaux Rainier, or a class for choir trainers 
and music teachers given by Antony Hopkins, or an “ apprecia- 
tion ’’ group led by Robert Jacobs. But again and again by half- 
past two I had fallen for Boris Blacher’s classes in composition, 
musical analysis and modern theories of music. The teaching of 
Mr. Blacher is, in the words of William Glock, ‘‘ wise, humane, 
light-hearted, solid.’’ One could scarcely choose four adjectives 
more apt or flattering. 


Several students’ concerts also took place in the afternoons. 
Outstanding among these was the recital by a young American 
pianist, Noel Lee; his programme included Aaron Copland’s 
Variations, a piece which deserves to be heard more often in this 
country. Two students gave a performance of their own composi- 
tions: John Joubert played the bass part in his three pieces for 
piano duet, and Malcolm Lipkin, a young composer of eighteen, 
played his own second piano sonata. 


After a buffet tea in the common room I would sometimes fit 
in a quick game of squash or billiards before the concert at 5.30. 
But 1 always made sure that I did not miss a moment of the con- 
certs given either by Monique Haas or by Alfred Deller. Miss 
Haas, who has attended Bryanston every year, plays with the 
delicacy and sense of style essential to the interpretation of French 
music, Mr. Deller, who was accompanied on the guitar by Desmond 
Dupré, once more delighted us with the purity of his counter-tenor 
voice in the performance of songs by Dowland and his contem- 
poraries. Dinner and coffee were followed by the evening concert at 
eight o’clock. Three of these concerts were given each week by the 
Amadeus String Quartet, who are regular visitors to the school. 
This year the Amadeus played quartets by Haydn and Beethoven 
and by several contemporary composers. Particularly impressive 
was their performance of Bartok’s fourth quartet, which is the most 
exciting and most unusual, though some would add the most noisy 
piece of music that Bryanston has yet heard. Perhaps I exaggerate. 
The piano quintet of Shostakovitch, for whose performance the 
Amadeus were joined by William Glock, was almost equally 
deserving of these adjectives. 


The outstanding figure of the first two weeks was Georges 
Enesco, who conducted the Boyd Neel orchestra in two memorable 
concerts. Violinist, pianist, composer, conductor and teacher, 
Georges Enesco is probably the most versatile musician of our day. 
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Certainly his classes on interpretation for string players bore the 
authority which only the widest experience can give. Last year we 
felt that some tribute must be paid to him on his birthday. His look 
of surprise and pleasure when he was greeted with a performance 
of Purcell’s Ode to St. Cecilia, ‘““ Welcome to all the Pleasures,”’ 
touched all our hearts. 

Elizabeth Schumann was the most notable personality of the 
School’s final week. She gave two delightful evening recitals as 
well as a morning lecture in which she charmed her audience with 
stories of her experiences on a concert tour of America with Richard 
Strauss. In the afternoons she gave classes at which students took 
it in turns to have a public lesson with her. One girl said that after 
her lesson she felt ‘‘ intoxicated ’’—a slight exaggeration, one 
hopes, but I am sure that many felt, as I did, that stimulating 
combination of despair and hope which spurs one on to renewed 
efforts. 

After the evening concert there was often a dance and on one 
evening each week a first-class cabaret show. Most of the music 
for this was written by Donald Swann, who displayed the same 
light-hearted Cowardesque touch that many will remember from 
his items in this year’s College ‘‘ At Home.’’ The part of compére 
in these shows was taken by John Amis, secretary of the Summer 
School, who combines great administrative ability with charming 
nonchalance. He has an answer to every problem and a remedy 
for every situation. No-one who was present will forget his threat 
to those who might fail to pay their telephone bills. They would 
all be kept in and made to listen to a Hindemith quartet played 
over and over again until the money should be forthcoming. 

So much for a description of the Bryanston Summer School. 
What, in conclusion, has it achieved? First, it has successfully 
combined the best qualities of a festival, a conservatoire and a 
house party. Secondly, and more important, it has created an 
atmosphere which is like a gust of fresh air and which brings out 
the best in every type of musician. There is a stimulating breadth 
of outlook at Bryanston most healthy for a musical world in which 
revolutionary ‘changes are taking place, changes which must be 
discussed and studied in order to be understood. 

In a recent article in ‘‘ The Score,’’ a new music magazine 
edited by William Glock, Anthony Milner has suggested that, 
during their course at one of the musical academies, students should 
attend the Bryanston Summer School, not only to supplement their 
more specialised studies, but also, no less important, in order that 
they may comprehend the wider cultural background to these 
studies. The School has proved itself extremely popular both with 
those who are studying music and those who are interested merely 
as listeners. Anyone who proposes to attend the School next year 
should therefore make early application to ensure a vacancy. He 
will be assured of a feast of music in a carefree holiday atmosphere. 
He will be benefiting himself and at the same time furthering a great 
enterprise, 
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R.C.M. UNION 


Again a Summer Term has passed and once more a Union party, which 
may be said to have lived up to our hopes expressed in the last Magazine, 
hopes for a record attendance, and this indeed it proved to be, at least 
since pre-war days. The annual ‘‘ At Home ”’ was held on Friday, June 23, 
and the concert hall was well filled with a crowd of members and their 
friends, a cheerful gathering of past and present. 


Refreshments over, a programme of music both grave and gay was given 
in the Parry opera theatre, where hardly a vacant seat remained. First 
of all came a group of songs very effectively sung by Miss Janet Howe and 
accompanied by Mr. Cecil Belcher, féliowed By the most wonderfully gifted 
and amusing clarinet playing from that inimitable master of the instru- 
ment, Mr, Irederick Thurston, He was accompanied by Mr. Hubert 
Dawkes and between them they gave a brilliant performance. 


Various ideas and items from many sources for making fun in the 
latter part of the programme were brought together and fashioned into a 
most entertaining whole (in the form of an audition for a variety show), 
mainly by the ingenuity of Mr. Clive Carey, Mr. Richard Austin and Mr. 
Edwin Benbow. ‘To these kind friends and to all those who took part cither 
on the stage or behind the scenes, professors, students and old students 
alike, we are most deeply grateful. Unfortunately, space does not permit 
mention of all those concerned in the making of such excellent fun, but the 
laughter and applause on “' the night '’ must be the measure of everyone's 
enjoyment and appreciation and the evening must be regarded as one of 
the best of recent years. 

Many good friends came forward to help with the extra office work 
entailed by the '‘ At Ilome.'’ To them and to the faithful members of the 
College staff, who give so much of their time and interest to make things 
fo with a swing, we say most sincerely, ‘‘ Thank you very much."' 

With regard to Union colours, there are the usual ties, pocket badges 
and scarves available and, in addition, silk squares at 12s. {d., post free, 
and we are trying to arrange to get blazers again, but these are likely to 
he fairly expensive, ; 

Rest wishes for a good College year, 

Prytiis Carry Foster, Hon. Secretary. 


“AT TOME ’’—PROGRAMME 
Parr I 
SONGS iy ine an (a) The Dream \ : 
(b) The Swan J Grieg 
(c) Black Roses | 
(d) The First Kiss Sibelius 
(e) The Tryst | 
JANET HOWE 

At the Piano: Crem BELCHER 


CLARINET SoLos: (a) Variations on a Theme by Hummel ... Victor Babin 
(b) A Truro Maggot ... ots ooh ... Philip Browne 
FREDERICK THURSTON 
A the Piano: Huperr Dawkes 


Part IT 
YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND A VARIETY AUDITION... . 
Presented by Students, past and present, of the Royal College of Music, 
with especial acknowledgements to Miss Elsie French, Mr. John Mott 
and Mr. Cornelius Fisher (appearing as ‘‘ The Aspidistras’’) and, for 
material used, to Miss Joyce Grenfell, Mr. Desmond Davies, Mr. Donald 
Swann, Mr, de Hann . . . . . . and to Herr Ludwig van Beethoven, 
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R.C.M. STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


The summer term being the last term in the Association year, the 
annual general meeting was held on July 5, when the main item was the 
election of a new committee. This was done, with the exception of two 
posts, and these vacancies will be filled at the first general meeting of the 
Christmas term. The outgoing committee wishes the new officers all 
success and hopes that the support they need will be forthcoming from 
all members. 

During the term, two concerts were presented, one in College, the 
other in Queen Alexandra House. The first was the composers’ concert, 
held on June 12 in the concert hall. The programme was as follows :— 

Piano sonatina, J. Beran Baker ; three Shakespeare songs, R. Grissell ; 
clarinet sonata, F. Spedding ; three S.S.A. trios, J. Matheson ; miniature 
suite for oboe and piano, P. Clark ; piano sonata, M. Lipkin ; triptych for 
two clarinets, J. Neill Lambert ; three baritone songs, I. Copley. 

On July 5, at 8 p.m., a choral and orchestral concert was given in the 
concert hall of Queen Alexandra House. The soloist was Gervase de Peyer 
(clarinet) and the conductor Alexander Gibson. The programme was as 
follows :— 

Stabat Mater—Pergolesi. Concertino for clarinet and strings— 
Tartini-Jacob. An open-air piece—David Barlow (student), Concertino 
for clarinet and strings—Joseph Horowitz. 

We were very glad to have, throughout the term, a very close contact 
with the Academy Students’ Club, and in addition to attending their social 
functions we were able to arrange a very successful table tennis match, in 
which professors and students took part and which we won, The match 
was played at the Academy and was followed by an informal dance. We 
now look forward to a return match on home ground, 

Towards the end of term Mr. Stammers handed over to the committee 
a silver cup, to be used for sports. We are indeed grateful for this hand- 
some gift, and the committee has decided that it be the individual table 
tennis championship cup. The details were left to be discussed and agreed 
on by the sports committee during the new term. 

‘An informal dance was held on June 29, again in the Chenil Galleries, 
It was well enjoyed by those present, but the attendance was not high 
enough to avoid financial loss and it is to be hoped that strong support of 
the Christmas dance will help wipe out the loss incurred. 

GERALD TENGLISIL, 





THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


Though the younger generation, irrespective of country or college, was 
sadly left out of account in this year’s Prom programmes, several estab- 
lished Collegians were handsomely treated. John Ireland's piano concerto 
was heard on August 22, his Concertino Pastorale on August 25, his London 
Overture on August 26, and Prelude, ‘‘ The Forgotten Rite,’’ on Sep- 
tember 11. Vaughan Williams was represented by his " London "' 
symphony on July 22, his sixth symphony on August 16, his fifth sym- 
phony on September 11, his ‘‘ Tallis ”’ Fantasia on August 18 and_ his 
Fantasia (quasi variazione) on the ‘‘ Old 104th ”’ psalm tune for piano solo, 
orchestra, organ and chorus (hitherto unperformed in London) on Sep- 
tember 15. [olst's ‘‘ The Perfect Fool’’ ballet music was played on 
August 10 and the inevitable ‘‘ Mars ’’ and “ Jupiter ’’ (why never the 
whole suite?) on August 23. Moeran’s violin concerto was played on 
August 3, and an aria from Dyson’s ‘Canterbury Pilgrims ’’ sung on 
August 26. Five Dances from Bliss’s °° Checkmate ‘’ were heard on 
August 19, also Lambert's ‘' Rio Grande "’ ; the latter’s ‘‘ Comus ‘’ ballet 
suite arrangement had previously been heard on August 5. Gordon Jacob's 
Symphonic Suite (No. 2) had its first London performance on August 21 
and Elizabeth Lutyens’s viola concerto on September 8 ; Benjamin Britten's 
“The Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra ”’ scored a triumph on the 
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last night, September 16. Sir Malcolm Sargent bore the brunt of the con- 
ducting, but among his assistants was John Hollingsworth. Soloists from 
the R.C.M. included Cyril Smith, Phyllis Sellick, Alan Loveday, Irene 
Kohler, Colin Horsley, Leon Goossens, Cyril Preedy, George Stratton, Elsie 
Morison, Ralph Clarke, Marie Wilson, Kathleen Long, George Thalben-Ball, 
Parry Jones, Janet Howe, Gordon Clinton, Kendall Taylor, Eric Harrison 
and Michael Mullinar. 

The seventh season of Serenade Concerts at Hampton Court, at which 
the Jacques Orchestra alternated with the New London Orchestra, brought 
forward several new works, including Malcolm Arnold's Serenade on June 4, 
Robin Milford’s Elegiac Meditation for viola solo and strings on June 17, 
and John Addison’s Trumpet Concerto on July 16. The programmes also 
included works by Bliss, Britten, Butterworth, Hubert Clifford and Vaughan 
Williams, and arrangements by Reginald Jacques, Gordon Jacobs and 
Gordon Bryan; R.C.M. soloists included Lance Dossor, Irene Richards, 
Joy Boughton, David Mason, Mary Carter, Margot Stebbing, Frederick 
Thurston, Cecil James and Leon Goossens. 

Recitals were given at Wigmore Hall by Beatrice and Margaret 
Harrison, Suzanne Rozsa and Paul Hamburger (who gave the first perform- 
ance of a sonata by Arthur Oldham), and Helen Perkin (who had the 
assistance of the Martin String Quartet in two of her own chamber works), 
during March, also by Dr, Peasgood at St. Andrew’s Church, Sudbury. 
During April, Kathleen Cooper included Ireland’s ‘‘ Decorations '’ in her 
recital at Wigmore Hall, and Gordon Bryan played his ‘‘ Scarlattiana "’ 
with the Boyd Neel Orchestra in the same hall. Olive Zorian and Phyllis 
Sellick played violin and piano duets at Cowdray Hall, and the Aleph 
Quartet (led by Alan Loveday) played at Conway Hall in the South Place 
Sunday Concerts series. During May, Elsie Jacobs gave a recital at Wigmore 
Ifall and Tessa Robbins and Thomas Rajna at the London Musical Club, 
Holland Park. In the same month the Tudor Singers, conducted by Harry 
Stubbs, gave recitals at Wigmore Hall and Goldsmiths’ Hall, their pro- 
grammes including works by Herbert Howells, Gordon Jacob, and Britten 
and arrangements by R. O, Morris and Vaughan Williams. In June, Dr. 
IIarold Darke gave organ recitals at the Free Church, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, and, with Alan Loveday, at Hillingdon Parish Church, and in 
July Denis Vaughan gave an organ recital at St. Michael's Church, Chester 
square, 

Dr. Reginald Jacques conducted his own Bach Choir at the Albert Hall 
in Vaughan Williams's ‘‘ Sea Symphony "’ on May 23, and a massed schools 
choir (drawn from all over London and beyond) in a performance of the 
B minor Mass on May 27. Dr. E. T. Cook conducted the St. Matthew 
Passion at Southwark Cathedral on March 25 (with Dr. Thornton Lofthouse 
playing the continuo), and Richard Latham conducted special bi-centenary 
performances of the B minor Mass and St. John Passion at St. Paul’s 
Church, IXnightsbridge, on March 4 and 31 (with Dr. Darke playing the 
continuo, Ralph Nicholson leading the orchestra, and Margaret Bissett, 
Joan Gray and Gerald English among his soloists). Dr. Harold Darke con- 
ducted the St, Michael’s Singers in the St. John Passion at St. Michael's 
Church, Cornhill, on April 8 (with Jean Woods and Gordon Clinton amongst 
his solo singers and Ralph Nicholson leading the orchestra), and in the 
80th anniversary recital of this same choir on June 14 he brought forward 
Howells’s new anthem, ‘‘ God is gone up,"’ as well as music by Britten, 
Dyson, Harris, Vaughan Williams and by himself, with Isobel Baillie and 
Gordon Clinton as soloists. Dr. Arnold Foster's programme with his own 
choir and orchestra at St. Pancras Town Hall on May 23 included Vaughan 
Williams’s Te Deum in G, Dr. Vaughan Williams himself took part in a 
programme of folk music arranged by Frank Howes and played and sung 
by Dr. Foster's orchestra and choir, with Clive Carey amongst the soloists, 
at the Beveridge Hall, Senate House, on March 29, and was also present at 
the Albert Hall on June 15 when Women’s Institute Choirs from all over 
England and Wales gave the first performance of his cantata, ‘‘ Folk Songs 
of the Four Seasons,’’ conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. His opera, ‘‘ Hugh 
the Drover,’’ returned to the Sadler’s Wells repertory on May 9, 
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Marie Wilson was solo violinist with the Croydon String Players under 
Blanche Mundlak on March 10, Lance Dossor with the L.S.O. at the Albert 
Hall on April 16, Denis East with the Chelsea Symphony Orchestra under 
Norman Del Mar on June 6 (when the programme included Britten’s early 
** Our Hunting Fathers ’’ song-cycle), and Alan Loveday and David Mason 
were soloists with the Capriol Orchestra at Central Hall on May 5, when 
the programme included Vaughan Williams's Tallis Fantasia. Keturah 
Sorrell and Eric Shilling sang with the Intimate Opera Company during 
their season at the Mercury Theatre from June 27 to July 8, and Donald 
Munro was soloist with the Hampstead Choral and Orchestral Society at the 
Parish Church on April 5, when the programme included Vaughan 
Williams's Benedicite and Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens.’’ Stephen 
Dodgson’s Suite in E for violin and piano was played at the 116th studio 
recital of the Committee for the Promotion of New Music on April 4. 
Geoffrey Tankard gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Function of Music ’’ at the 
Herbert Fryer Piano School on May 17, and Thurston Dart, Norman Del 
Mar, Antony Hopkins and Isolde Menges were amongst the speakers in a 
series of public lectures at Morley College between January and March, 
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The Editor is very grateful to all those people who have sent an account of 
their recent activities for this number of the Magazine, but hopes to recetve even 
more information for the next number. Please may it arrive not later than 
December 9. 


The London Harpsichord Ensemble, comprising John Francis (flute), 
Bernard Davis (viola), Millicent Silver (harpsichord), Manoug  Parikian 
(violin), Hans Geiger (violin) and George Roth (cello), gave a series of ten 
recitals during the Edinburgh Festival (with the University Singers and 
various soloists) of the music of Bach and his contemporaries, in commemo- 
ration of the bi-centenary of Bach’s death, 

Dr. Harold Darke conducted a performance of Bach's B minor Mass 
at St. Mary’s Church, Hitchin, on May 6. The choir was specially formed 
to celebrate the bi-centenary of Bach's death, Barbara Wells and Owen 
Grundy were among the soloists, Ruth Fourmy led the orchestra, and the 
continuo was played by Denis Vaughan. Dr. Darke also gave Bach com- 
memoration organ recitals in Canterbury Cathedral on July 15, and St, 
Mark’s, Portsea, on April 28, as well as including several works by Bach 
in his programme at Salisbury Cathedral on July 1. 

Dr, Thornton Lofthouse conducted the University of Reading choral 
and orchestral societies in a special bi-centenary performance of Bach's St, 
John Passion in the Great Hall of the University on May 20 {with Dr, 
Osborne Peasgood at the organ) and also was solo pianist and continuo 
player with the Jacques Orchestra in the Oxford Bach Commemoration 
Concerts on May 11 and 18. On June 24 he conducted the University of 
London Musical Society’s performance of the St. John Passion at Central 
Hall, Westminster, with Gordon Clinton amongst his soloists, Dr, Osborne 
Peasgood at the organ, and the Jacques Orchestra. 

Ralph Nicholson, conductor of the Croydon Youth Orchestra, composed 
an ‘‘ Intermezzo for Woodwind "’ for the fifth anniversary concert of this 
orchestra in St. Peter’s Hall on July 13, when Rosemary Bannister was the 
soloist in Gordon Jacob's ‘‘ Tartini'’ clarinet concerto and June Cropley 
the singer in an arla from ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” 

Benjamin Angwin conducted the Great Yarmouth Musical Society in 
a recital of English Church Music in the parish church of St. Nicholas on 
July 20 and included works by Parry, Stanford and Charles Wood in his 
programme. ; . 

Tris Lemare and her orchestra have given concerts in Beverley Minster 
on May 8, in Bretton Hall gardens on July 16 (a serenade concert), and at 
Grantley Hall, near Ripon, on September 2. The last of these programmes, 
a recital of English music since Elgar, included works by Vaughan Williams, 
Holst, Parry, Ireland, and an arrangement by Humphrey Searle, 
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The Croxford Quartette (Marjorie, Peggy, Rosemary and Eileen 
Croxford) made a tour of Alsace and Lorraine from May 2 to 13, visiting 
Bouxviller, Colmar, Sarreguemines, Mulhouse, Saverne, Metz and Sarre- 
bourg, besides broadcasting from Radio Strasbourg. On March 20 and 21 
they played in Windemere and Wigton. Eileen Croxford has given recitals 
in Manchester (with Hubert Dawkes) on March 14, in Buckingham and 
Woking on March 18 and 28 Tespectively, in Halifax (with Gerald Moore) 
on April 19, and in Hereford Cathedral (with Meredith Davies) on July 1. 
She broadcast on April 4 and May 23. 

Joan Dickson, accompanied by her sister, gave 13 recitals in Denmark 
during the Spring, and also shared a recital with Mona Benson at the Edin- 
burgh Festival. She is now a member of the Will Smit piano trio in 
Germany, and has toured the length and breadth of that country and 
Switzerland. 

Norman Demuth conducted his ‘‘ Valses Gaies et Graves’’ at the 
concert given by the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra in the Winter 
Gardens on August 24, 

Gordon Bryan played his own suite, ‘' Scarlattiana,’’ for piano, strings 
and percussion, for the Radiojinst at Stockholm on Ma 17, conducted by 
Sten Frykberg. ‘The suite is dedicated to Sibelius, who heard the work 
very well at his home for the third time, as it has been played twice in 
Helsingfors on previous occasions. 

Leon Goossens was invited to play Gordon Jacob's oboe concerto in an 
all-British concert (conducted by Clarence Raybould) in Washington on 
July 19 in honour of the 150th anniversary of its establishment as the seat 
of government. 

Herbert I'ryer and Arnold Goldsborough were among the lecturers at a 
short summer course for blind musicians at Chorleywood College from 
July 28 to August 4. 

Benjamin Britten's latest work, ‘‘ Lachrymae,’’ or Reflections on a 
song of Dowland, for viola and piano, had its first performance with the 
composer at the piano at the Aldeburgh Festival on June 21, 

Antony Hopkins conducted the first performance of his specially com- 
posed Festival Overture for strings and trumpets at the Aldeburgh Festival 
on June 24, 

Edmund Rubbra's new piano trio (Op. 68) had its first performance 
(with the composer at the piano) at the Cheltenham Festival on July 13. 

Anthony Collins’s second symphony had its first performance at the 
Cheltenham Festival on July 7. 

Richard Arnold's string quintet had its first performance at the 
Cheltenham Festival on July 6, 

Francis Baines’s concerto for trumpet and strings had its first perform- 
ance at the Cheltenham Festival on July 9, 

Racine Mricker’s string quartet was played on June 24 at the I.S.C.M. 
Festival held in Brussels from June 23 to 30, and his symphony, Op. 9 
(winner at the 1949 Koussevitzky Prize), at the Cheltenham Festival on 
July 5. 

ceeTarbert Howells conducted the first performance of his “ Hymnous 
Paradisi '’ at the Three Choirs Festival in’ Gloucester on September 7, 
also Vaughan Williams his Fantasia (quasi variazione) on the ‘‘ Old 104th ”’ 
psaim tune for piano solo, orchestra, organ and chorus on September 6. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Mr. Stanley Stubbs and Dr. Cook have now retired from the teaching 
staff. Mr. Stubbs joined the staff in April, 1920, and Dr. Cook in Sep- 
tember, 1920 ; for all that they have done in these many years we offer them 
a sincere thank you, as well as wishing them many more happy years in 
their organ lofts at Holy Trinity Church, Prince Consort Road, and South- 
wark Cathedral. 

Miss Charis Fry was appointed Principal of Queen Alexandra’s House 
in April, 1950, in succession to Miss French, to whom our good wishes are 
due in her new work in Dublin, 
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The Queen's Prize of the R.C.M. Patron’s Fund, this year open to 
pianists, has been awarded to Robin Wood. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society's composition prize has this year been 
awarded to Kenneth V. Jones. 

Dr. Arthur Bliss, Sir George Dyson, Dr. Gordon Jacob, Dr, Edmund 
Rubbra and Dr. Thomas Wood are among the eight composers from whom 
new works have been commissioned by the Arts Council of Great Britain 
for the 1951 Festival. 

Princess Elizabeth has graciously consented to accept the dedication 
and a specially printed and bound copy of John Longmire’s ‘‘ Song of 
Guernsey,’’ with which she and Prince Philip were greeted when they 
visited the island last year. 

The ‘‘Cow Horn” included in the score of Britten's Spring Sym- 
phony "’ was specially made by Boosey and Hawkes on the lines of the 
*““Steirharn "’ of Wagner's night watchman in ‘“ Die Meistersinger,’’ its 
extra size and length, however, enabling it to sound the lower C. It has 
two keys, for the production of a high F natural (a second harmonic) 
in addition to the G a seventh below. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent has now succeeded Sir Adrian Boult as conductor 
of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

The concert given by the R.C.M. Students’ Association Orchestra on 
October 13 at Central Hall, Westminster (at which Lance Dossor was 
amongst the soloists), was in aid of the Lord Mayor's National Thanksgiving 
Fund, which aims chiefly to build a residential centre in London for students 
from the Commonwealth and the U.S.A. as the nation’s ‘' thank you "’ to 
those countries for the £80,000,000 of food gifts they have sent to Britain 
since 1940. 

The Hallé Concerts Society has pleasure in announcing a competition 
with a prize of 100 guineas for an original overture to commemorate the 
opening of the rebuilt Free Trade Hall in 1951. This competition is made 
possible through the generosity of a lecturer at the University of Manchester 
who wishes to remain anonymous. It is open to composers of British 
nationality normally resident in Britain, the closing date for entries being 
February 1, 1951. The panel of judges will be Sir John Barbirolli, Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, and Mr. H. Proctor Gregg, Head of the Department of 
Music of Manchester University. For further details apply to the Secretary, 
The Hallé Concerts Society, 8, St. Peter's Square, Manchester, 2. 


MARRIAGES 


Drans—Mircnett. On June 3, 1950, Robert Henry Deans to 
Marguerite Mitchell, * 

O'MatteEy—Hinxp. On June 15, 1919, at Dartington Church, Raymond 
O'Malley to Pamela Hind. * 

MorteY—McVeacu. On October 7, 1950, Dr. William Morley to 
Diana McVeagh.* 

RICKELMAN—SHANKS. On October 6, 1950, Boris Rickelman to 
Catherine Shanks.* 

Rooper—FrAseR. On July 1, 1950, Jasper Rooper* to Sheila Fraser, * 


BIRTHS 


Aronowitz. On May 24, to Madeleine* (née McKenzie), wife of Sam 
\ronowitz, a son (James). 

GREENWOOD Gant. On September 25, to Joan* (née Trimble), wife of 
Dr. J. Greenwood Gant, a sister (Caroline) for Nicholas and Joanna, 

Hearn. On June 13, to Margaret* (née Plummer) and Norman Hearn, * 
a sister (Juliet) for Josephine. 

MATHEW. On March 6, to Margaret* (née Goode), wife of Lyn Mathew, 
twins (Hugh Llewelyn and Kathryn Margaret). Brother and sister for 
David. 

SPENDER. On May 30, to Natasha* (née Litvin) and Stephen Spender, 
a sister (Elizabeth Margaret) for Matthew. 


* Denotes Royal Collegian. 
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OBITUARIES 


MIRIAM DEANE (née TIMOTHY) 
May 15, 1950 


In 1904, just after I left the Royal College of Music, where I had held 
an open scholarship for flute, I was asked to join the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra. Here I met Miss Miriam Timothy and her harp. She was a 
very charming girl and a bright and outstanding star in the orchestra, also 
of @ personality which struck one as being fine and of a sweet and serious 
disposition, together with great fun and freshness—a perfect lady. 

When the long run of ‘‘ Chu-Chin-Chow '’ came along at His Majesty's 
Theatre Miriam was there as harpist, and during her tacit numbers she used 
to do a considerable amount of knitting. About this time, or soon after, 
she got married and had the best wishes of the whole musical profession. 
I think she then went to St. Lucia in the West Indies. I never saw her 
again and have only just heard of her death. She was a charming lady 
and musician, 

God rest her soul, 

CHARLES A. SoupER. 


P.S.—I believe on getting married, or just before, Miriam sold all her 
harps! I often wondered why ? 


EDITH GREEN (BREDIN) 
AuGust 7, 1950 


Old Collegians of the early ‘nineties will remember the remarkable 
personality and varied gifts of Edith Green, who, after gaining a piano- 
forte scholarship in 1889, became a pupil of Mr, Franklin Taylor and 
eventually won the Hopkinson Gold Medal. Nerves never troubled her 
either at examinations or concert appearances ; such occasions were taken 
in her stride with light-hearted assurance. Edith's gift for caricature was 
sometimes embarrassing—especially when an easily recognisable likeness 
was passed round at an awkward moment—and her gay laugh on the stairs 
was not always appreciated by the Lady Superintendent of those days. 

Her first marriage, soon after leaving College, took her to Japan for 
several years and her experiences in making music amongst the English 
residents there might well have been discouraging. Not so to Edith. ‘' No 
use for classics here. Please send me some light music which sounds showy 
but is easy to play.’’ 

After her return from the East, she lived for many years at Eastbourne 
where old friends found a warm welcome. On June 28 she had a severe 
stroke and was taken to a nursing home where she passed away on 
August 7, conscious and happy to the last. 

HESTER STANSFELD PRIOR. 


WINIFRED BROOME 
APRIL 18, 1950. 


Winifred Broome, who died at the age of 76, three years after a near 
fatal motor accident, will be affectionately remembered by all those who 
lived at Queen Alexandra's House between 1907 and 1918, when she was 
Principal. Before this appointment she had been a Sister at St. George's 
Hospital for a considerable time, but though her professional training was 
medical rather than musical, music was her great love. She lived amongst 
musicians all her life, from the time when Sir Joseph Barnby and J. D. 
Dykes were guests in her parents’ home until the days when Sir Hubert 
Parry, Sir Walter Parrott, Sir Edward Elgar and Sir Ivor Atkins were 
amongst her personal friends. She was one of the ‘‘ Friends ’’ of Worcester 
Cathedral, and even her increasing weakness in later years could not stop 
her from playing her beloved cello in orchestral activities revolving around 
the Cathedral's music. Her other passion was gardening, and her garden 
at Waresley Green, Hartlebury, with its flowers, shrubs, pools and its life- 
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size figures of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth, which she herself had cut 
from the yews, was always open to the public for a period each Summer 
under the National Gardens Scheme. Amongst her most cherished posses- 
sions was a little flat tea-table with glass top which she had had built to 
her own design around the hand-embroidered, gigantic lid of a chocolate 
box with a crown and ‘‘ A ’’ on it, sent her personally by Queen Alexandra 
after some festive occasion at Q.A.H. 

POmGs 


EDWARD STANLEY MITCHELL 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1950. 


Many friends and pupils will mourn the loss of Edward Mitchell, for 
his was a serene, lovable disposition. He died after a very brief illness ; had 
he lived another five days until October 4 he would have been fifty-nine 
years old. By a strange irony of fate, on that very day Dobrowen con- 
ducted a performance of Scriabin’s ‘‘ The Divine Poem,’’ a work that had 
not been heard in London for many years past. For Scriabin was Mitchell's 
primary interest in music and he devoted much time to studying and to 
public performance of his pianoforte works, especially the later sonatas. 

He was born in London and his musical training, at the Trinity College 
of Music, Was in the hands of Easthope Martin, among others. After assist- 
ing Sir Richard Terry at Westminster Cathedral for a short time he turned 
his attention to solo pianoforte playing and teaching. He was appointed to 
a place on the staff of the College by Sir Hugh Allen in 1921. Since then 
he had taught and examined up to the time of his death. His enthusiasm 
for Scriabin is well known, but he was interested in a wide field of music 
which included other romantic composers and seventeenth and eighteenth 
century keyboard compositions. 

He had many other interests, among them Bridge, railways and tennis. 
He paid frequent visits to Wimbledon and himself played a fine game of 
tennis. Like so many other musicians, he had a lifelong interest in traffic 
operation on the ‘‘ Iron Road.’’ The writer has spent many an hour in his 
company watching such famous expresses pass at speed as ‘‘ The Corona- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ The Silver Jubilee ’’ and ‘‘ The Coronation Scot.’’ We used to 
have an annual fixture to meet on some railway bank on a day as near as 
possible to August Bank Holiday when passenger traffic was at its peak. 


Rupert ERLEBACH, 


A tribute to Dr. F. G, Shinn, who died on October 9, 1950, will appear 
in the next number of the Magazine. 


REVIEWS 


HAYDN. By Rosemary Hughes. The Master Musicians Series. Dents, 
7s. 6d. 


The persistent neglect of Haydn, perhaps easily to be explained, is 
none the less deplorable, especially in view of the opinions expressed by 
the highest authorities, from Mozart until the present day. Gustav Holst 
once remarked, ‘‘ Haydn is the only composer who never lets me down,” 
and the writings of Tovey, Hadow, Marion Scott, Geiringer and others seem 
incompatible with the occasional performances, too often perfunctory, of 
a few masterpieces to the virtual exclusion of much else, admittedly of the 
finest quality, and by no means “' inaccessible."’ 

This book is greatly to be welcomed, and Miss Hughes must be con- 
gratulated upon her work, which provides a notable addition to the Haydn 
bibliography. The story of his life is told with delightful freshness and 
vivacity, while the remaining chapters present a rapid but comprehensive 
survey of the vocal works, sonatas, trios, quartets and symphonies. The 
author's enthusiasm, scholarship and critical acumen are continually in 
evidence, and she has somehow contrived, within seventy pages largely 
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devoted to music-type, that very few of the greatest instrumental move- 
ments fail to receive some illuminating comment or description. Indeed, 
this pipeaious compression, while stimulating many readers to study and 
research, may temporarily defeat those who lack immediate access to the 
works under consideration, The voluminous footnotes, which generally 
add much to the interest of the Narrative, sometimes disturb its course 
unduly, and their incorporation in the main text would have been prefer- 
able, had circumstances permitted. 

Miss Hughes's literary style, often amusingly colloquial, is the happy 
expression of lively individuality, immense zeal, and profound absorption 
in her subject, but one occasionally encounters oddly constructed sentences, 
of which the meaning ig not immediately clear. The book contains nine 
well-chosen illustrations, and jn addition to the normal index there are 
four excellent a pendices, viz., an unusually constructed and highly in- 
formative calendar, an invaluable catalogue of works (19 pages) incor- 
porating the most recent discoveries and research, a bibliography, and 
some brief notes (‘' Personalia ) upon no less than 82 of Haydn’s con- 
temporaries. Apart from a misprint in Ex, 28 (page 177), the proof- 
reading appears to have been exemplary, and, as mentioned above, there 
is a liberal allowance of examples in music-type. 

DouGias Fox. 


RHAPSODY FOR COR ANGLAIS AND STRINGS. By Gordon Jacob, 
Joseph Williams. 6s. 6d, 


Following his concertos for violin, viola, oboe, bassoon and (via 
Tartini) clarinet, Dr, Jacob continues his tour of the orchestra with a 
rhapsody for cor anglais. Very wisely he has rejected the idea of a formal 
concerto, for the instrument's tone-colour is not capable of great variation 
nor is its character sufficiently strong to support any profound musical 
thought, Furthermore, the most effective use of the cor anglais has always 
been in ‘ atmospheric '’ music such as “ The Curlew’ and ‘‘ The Swan 
of Tuonela "’ and ag an occasional soloist in the orchestra, Recent concertos 
by Honegger and Bax blending it with other instruments (in the former 
case flute and in the latter clarinet and horn) have shown that its sound 
very soon palls. Dr, Jacob has solved the problem by writing a short, 
attractive work with no high pretensions that shows off two sides of the 
instrument's character, its wel -known capacity for drawing a smooth 
melodic line and its perhaps lesser-known quality of perky, even jazzy, 
agility. Contrasting sections are allied to a warm string accompaniment 
which makes the work conform with the conventional definition of rhap- 
sody "’ as ‘an irregular emotional piece of music.’’ The solo writing 
presents some problems of breathing, but all lies well within the instru. 
ment’s compass and capabilities and is a real pleasure to play, 


JOHN Warrack. 


FOLK SONGS OF THE FOUR SEASONS. Cantata for Women’s Voices. 

By R. Vaughan Williams. Oxford University Press. 6s. 

It was a happy thought to get Dr, Vaughan Williams to arrange a 
cantata of traditional songs for the massed voices of the Women's Institutes 
of the whole country. Wih a picked choir of over 900 voices, supplemented 
by several hundred other singers in unison parts and refrains, the first 
performance in the Albert Hal] with the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Sir Adrian Boult, was a truly rousing and impressive occasion. The work 
consists of some 16 folk songs grouped appropniately to suit the four seasons 
of the year: some in unison, some in two parts or three parts and some with 
descants. The piano accompaniments are Tevised by Michael Mullinar. 

To the untrained village singer, Dr, Vaughan Williams's idiom and 
‘nexpected chromatic phrases present some pitfalls, particularly in the 
unaccompanied numbers, but mostly it is a question of difficulty in reading 
for the unwary, and once learned the songs are flowing and-not hard to 
sing. Much variety is achieved by changing moods, from grave to gay, 
and contrasting rhythms and key changes help to avoid possible monotony 
Caused by the lack of lower-pitched male voices, 
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The two most difficult numbers are 
Unquiet Grave,’’ both demanding long, sustaine 
with its rich, 
fied finish to a most pleasing work. 

Unfortunately, some misprints have 


“* God bless the Master "’ 


REVIEWS 


notation, and owing to restricted space in some instances the repeats 


not clearly set out. 


LAND OF OUR BIRTH. 


Oxford University Press. 6d. 


The graceful, flowing phrases and s 
setting of Kipling’s words should prove 


the library of women’s part-songs. 


CHLORIS IN THE SNOW. 


The delicate verse of the CXVII poet, Strode 


charm of Mr. Turnbull's setting. 


frigidity in the music without which many se 
conceits decline into sentimentality. 
this song has much to recommend it. 


By Ralph Wylie. 


SEVENTEEN COME SUNDAY. 
pany, Dublin. 2s. 


This is a careful piece of workmanshi 
sional stolidity in the melodic line. 


By R. Vaughan Williams. 


By Percy Turnbull. 


PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, 


Qs. 

, is well matched by the 
There is that faint hint of dainty 
ttings of such conventionil 
Though no more than a pretty trifle, 


Joseph Williams. 


Time of performance, 1} minutes. 


task and has accomplished it very creditably. 


AN ISLAND SONG. 
Williams. 6d. 


Simple four-part settings of this nature are a boon to the sore 
trainer of an amateur choral group. 


By John Longmire. 


Part Song. S.A.T.B. 


very fitting conclusion to a group of patriotic songs. 


OonAGu CONNON, 


NEW {PUPILS 
NEW STUDENTS—CHRISTMAS TERM, 1950 


Almond, Eleanor S. (Ross-on-Wye) Bull, Ann 


Anderson, Jeannette E. (Feltham) 
Ashenhurst, Ann (Harrow) 
Atkins, Sylvia H. (Catford) 
Atkinson, W. G. (Australia) 
Attwater, Caroline M. (London) 
Austin-Turtle, Shirley 
(New Zealand) 

Babynchuk, A. A. (Canada) 
Baker, K. G. (Chorley Wood) 
Ball, M. FE. (London) 
Banks, Daphne M. (Malden) 
Barker, J. E. (Twickenham) 
Beck, J. E. (Cheltenham) 
Benyon, Lois M. (Bolton) 
Birnstingel, R. N. 

(Tunbridge Wells) 
Bodmer, G. E. (Manchester) 
Bonnor, Barbara O. (Portsmouth) 
Bonynge, R. A. (Australia) 
Brock, Hilda P. (Twickenham) 
Brooks, Margaret I. (Aldershot) 
Browning, Dorothy M. A. (Oadby) 
Buddell, Mary E. (Croydon) 


M. E, (Watford) 
Burchell, Lorna (Newquay) 
Burton, Heather (Dublin) 
Carnazza, J. D. (Hull) 
Cervenka, J. (Wembley) 
Clarke, Doreen R. (Pinner) 
Coleman, G. (India) 

Cooper, Stella B, (Bedford) 
Cox, Shirley I. (Bromley) 
Crabe, C. (Wirksop) 

Cretney, Janet E. (Goole) 
Crookenden, Brenda M. (London) 
Cross, Ann E, (Belgium) 
Cullen, A. J. (E. Grinstead) 
Dean, P. J. (Cambridge) 
Dickinson, Neysa J. (California) 
Drabble,, R. B. (Sheffield) 
Duffield, J. M. (Liverpool) 
Duffy, Margaret P. (Liverpool) 
Ekman, Yvonne (Dorking) 
Elphic, Maureen A, (Croydon) 
Evans, M. A. (Llanelly) 
Evans, Sylvia R. (Margate 
Fahey, Teresa J. (New Zealand) 


“Sheep Shearing’ and ‘ The 
d_ effort of keeping pitch. 
long-sweeping curves forms a digni- 


occurred both in the text and the 


Set for S.S.A, 


traightforward harmony of this 
@ useful and acceptable addition to 


D’Olier Music Com- 


P that is marred by an occa- 
Mr. Wylie here undertook a difficult 


Joseph 


ly tried 
““ An TsInd Song '’ would make a 
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Fairbanks, F, G. (Stoke-on-Trent) 
Farley, Clare (Southminster) 
Garrett, Jé. (York) 
Gatensbury, Rita (Newcastle) 
Gillham, P. M. (Sutton) 
Gordon, Elizabeth E, (Salisbury) 
Graves, C. (Gold Coast) 
Green, Lorna M. (Enfield) 
Griffiths, Audrey (Stoke) 
Gwilt, J. R. (Edinburgh) 
Hakendorf, Louise St. C. 
(S. Australia) 
Hall, R. M. (Monkseaton) 
Hamilton-Eddy, Ann (Beaconsfield) 
Hampshire, Janet M. (Sutton) 
Handy, Shirley E. (Wickham) 
Harper, J, S. (Harrow) 
Harrison, G. I. (Salisbury) 
Hatfield, Jocelyn (Parkstone) 
Hawkins, Isobel J. (Warwick) 
Howes, Evelyn Z. (London) 
Hunter, Cynthia 
(Newcastle-on--Tync) 
Ilursey, J. G. (Hounslow) 
IIlman, M. T. N. (Hereford) 
Jackson, M. W. (Watford) 
Jennings, A. W. (Bristol) 
Johnson, D. N. (Glasgow) 
Jory, Marianne D, (London) 
IXay, N. (Bolton) 
Kent, D, A. (East Ham) 
Knight, I, G. (Malvern) 
Lissack, Patricia A, (London) 
Long, I. D. (Andover) 
Lovell, J. KK. (Cheam) 
Luscombe, Benita S. (Bridgewater) 
Maddocks, D, J. S. (Brighton) 
Marshall, J. R. (Chesterfield) 
Marshall, Winifred R, (Sheffield) 
Martin, C. J. (London) 
Mellor, Constance W. (Australia) 
Meredyth-Starmer, Margery D, 
(Purley) 
Monro, Anne R. (Salop) 
Morris, A, S. (Edenbridge) 
Morris, Anne M. (Carmarthen) 
New, C. J. (Dawlish) 
Noble, R. (Grimsby) 
Ouvry, D. R. (Oxted) 
Oyez, Paulette G. (London) 
Parker, G, K, (Leeds) 
Perrin, B. E. (Bexley Heath) 
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Peters, Rosemary J. (Surbiton) 
Polglase, Sheila E. (Dover) 
Polley, Mavis L. (Rochford) 
Porter, I. (Monmouth) 
Powell, Marie E. (Coventry) 
Rathmell, C. S. (Dewsbury) 
Reinbold, Margaret (Purley 
Ride, Dorothy A. (London 
Rogers, Jill J. (Orpington) 
Robinson, Kk. W, 
(Burton-on-Trent) 
Ryall, Joan (Harpenden) 
Sanders, J. D. (Westcliff) 
Satchwell, Pamela (Taunton) 
Schofield, Gillian M. (London) 
Scholefield, Diana (Hereford) 
Scott, Caroline F, (Cheshire) 
Seagrove, Valerie E. (London) 
Seldon, Sara K. (Painswick) 
Smith, Dorothy J. L. (Edinburgh) 
Smith, Margaret L. (Manchester) 
Spurrell, Elizabeth J. (Reigate) 
Stearns, Juliet M. (Dorset) 
Stimson, A. P. (Cheshire) 
Storer, T. W. (Coventry) 
Strong, Bridget A. (London) 
Talbot, Nancy M. (Cambridge) 
Terry, Beryl E. (Ware) 
Thomas, Gaynor M. (Neath) 
Thorlaksson, E, (Iceland) 
Thorne, Heather I. (Wimborne) 
Tobin, Shirley E, (Wembley) 
Trimbey, Jennifer M. (London) 
Tschaikov, A, (London) 
Tschaikov, Daphne (London) 
Turner, R. C. (York) 
Turner, D, A. (London) 
Vartanian, A. (London) 
Voysey, Louise (Goodmayes) 
Warburton, Cynthia M. (Shipleyy) 
Ward, D. (Dumbarton) 
White, Lesley A. (New Malden) 
Wharton, Muriel E. (Ilford) 
Whittleton, Dorothy A. 
(Thornton Heath) 
Wilkes, Frances A. (Oswestry) 
Williams, J. A, (Southampton) 
Williams, Margaret E. (Greenford) 
Wilson, D. A, (Maidstone) 
Woollen, E. F. (London) 
Wootton, J. O. (Nazeing) 


RE-ENTRIES—CHRISTMAS TERM, 1950 


Addis, A, P. J. (Sevenoaks) 
Angus, A. (Darlington) 

Bean, H. (Beckenham) 

Bennett, Kathleen V. (Wisbech) 
Bigg, J. H. (West Wickham) 
Birch, J, A. (Leek) 

Clothier, M. J. (Uxbridge) 
Cooke, J. W. Barnstaple) 
Croucher, M. J. (Cranbrook) 
Hawksworth, D, (Sheffield) 


Hunter, R. J. 

(Welwyn Garden City) 
Mitchell, M. J. (Rugby) 
Ryan, Jennifer J. (Amersham) 
Schlackman, E. L. (London) 
Smith, A, E. (Ilford) 
Stanbridge, R. T. (Bedford) 
Treneman, Jill (Leamington) 
Wilkinson, P. G. (London). 
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The Principal has approved the following awards :— 


TaGoRE GOLD MEDAL 


PIANO 


CHAPPELL MEDAL and Norris PRIZE en 

Horktnson Gotp Mepat and ELLEN SHAw 
WILLIAMS PRIZE as Bae eee 4 

HopkKINSON SILVER MEDAL and HERBERT FRYER 
PRIZE ee 

DANNREUTHER PRIZE 

PAUER PRIZE 

BoRWICK PRIZE sat 

HERBERT SHARPE PRIZE 


MARMADUKE BaRTON PRIZES 


( 

McEWEN Prize iss 
SINGING 

CLARA BuTT AWARDS ... see wee Tes | 


DAN PRICE PRIZE 
Henry LeEstiz Prize 
ALBANI PRIZE ... 
GiuLta GRISI PRIZE 
Mario Grist PRIZE 


CHILVER WILSON PRIZES 


Dorotuy SILK PRizr a vag 
POWNALL PRIZE ne eas vial ar 
LONDON Musica. Society Prizt 


VIOLIN 


HOWARD PRIZE te 

W. H. Reep Prize ... 
STANLEY BLAGROVE PRIZE 
NACHEZ PRIZE 

Dove PRIZE 

Dove PRIzE Si ren 
BEATRICE MONTGOMERIE PRIZE 


VIOLA 


LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE 
GIBSON PRIZE ... 


VIOLONCELLO 


LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE ... 
STERN PRIZE 
SCHOLFIELD PRIZE 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 


CouncIL PRIZE 

Eve Kiscu Prize 
MANNS PRIZE ... 
Councit PRIZE 

JAMES PRIZE 96 
OLIVER DAWSON PRIZE 
Councit PRIZE 


Tessa Robbins 


Lamar Crowson 
Stanislav Heller 


Harold Rich 

Lamar Crowson 
Elizabeth Winship 
Leslie Moorhouse 
Chitra Jayasinghe-Peris 
John B. Roberts 

Jean Fennell 
Margaret Haydon 


Doreen Orme 
Mary Perks 

Sylvia Beamish 
Alfred Hallett 
Betty Wood 
Audrey Geldard 
Elizabeth Robinson 
Jean Carrol 

David Bowen 
Duncan Robertson 
Gordon Farrall 
Margaret Whipp 
Gerald English 
Kenneth McKellar 


Zonia Lazarowich 
A, Denis Brown 
Jacqueline Bower 
Gillian Eastwood 
Barbara Lyle 
[ethel Lowe 
Laurice Castle 


Jasmine Karasawa 
Bernadine Wood 


Not awarded 
Vivien Couling 
Farquhar D, Wilkinson 


Peter Boswell 
Felicity Ryan 
John Barnett 
Donald Purchese 
Frederick Lowe 
Adéle Karp 
James G. Brown 
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COMPOSITION 
OcTAvIA Awarp vee Bes cas i -.. Kenneth Jones 
SULLIVAN Prize et OD) otic co ... Kenneth Jones 
FARRAR PRIZE ... on Wes vee Ar --- Ronald Tremain 
Epwarp Hecur Prize ae we Ey, --» Malcolm M. Lipkin 
ORGAN 
Haicu Prize... sire 09 ee ae ... Not awarded 
PARRatTT Prizi: Ae ree 3 sy ... Michael Burton 
Stuarr Prize ti aie fon re ... Kenneth Mobbs 
OPERA 
ITarry Recinatp Lewis Prize... a ..» Owen Grundy 
COBBETT CHAMBER MUSIC PRIZES 
COMPOSITION! 1st Prize aaa ees ies David Barlow 
Qnd Prize ary, ii iis ..» Ronald Tremain 


Jacqueline Bower 
Zonia Lazarowich 
Gabriel Barnard 
Helen Reynolds 
Barbara Penny 
Bernadine Wood 
Farquhar Wilkinson 
Maureen Lovell 
Patricia Carroll 
STIER Prize voR ConpucTING ¥a na) ; Alexander Gibson 


( Julian M. Budden 
John Davies 
Harold Marshall 

f 

\ 


PERFORMER: Ist Prize 


Qnd Prize 


HTurisron: Prize 


——> 


Bounr-Ciirvorp GRranrs Kenneth Mobbs 


Hugh Morley 
Henry Matheson 
LONDON PIILMARMONIC ORCHESTRA PRIZES: — 


Two of £10 each ... Simon Streatfeild 


Trevor Connah 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
JULY, 1950 


The following are the names of the successful candidates : — 
SreTion I, PrANororiE (Performing)— 


Bishop, Stanley Openchowska, Aniela 

*Brown, Elizabeth Duncan *Oxley, Thomas Frederick 
Cassal, Anne Harrison 
Clutterbuck, Ursula Kant Reynolds, Phyllis M. 
“Fathers, Maurice Rowland Smith, June 

Greig, Fiona Mary Stickley, Pamela Elizabeth 
Jeffrey, Edith *Timms, Frank Geoffrey 
Jungalwalla, Tehmie K. Watson, Dorothy 

Morehead, Anne Jennifer Williams, John Edgar 


*Morley, Hugh Oliver 
Section II, PrANororTE (Teaching)— 


Brolly, Margaret Lavinia Douglas, Margaret Catherine 
“Bryan, John Alfred Drawater, Ann Gabrielle 
*Bulow, Bernard Christopher Dutton, Derrick Banks 
Buxton, Elizabeth Rosalind Eccles, Joan Lilian 
*Cashmore, Donald Joseph “Fluck, Reginald Alan Paul 
Cawley, Frank Gibb, Alison Marjorie Stewart 


*Cook, Keith Peter Hammell, Thomas McLintock 


Haywood, Sheila Jacqueline 
Heller, Stanislav 

* Jackson, Denis Gerald Frederick 
Johnson, Doreen Ethel 

Key, Rosemary Evelyn 
Koumulides, Helena 

Lee, Pauline 

Millar, Jean Clark 
Newman, Mary Kathleen 
*Oakley, Janet Mary 
Osborne, Rosemary 

Parr, Heather Lucy 

Patrick, Kenneth Alec 
Polglase, Sheila Eleanor 


SecTIoN IV. ORGAN (Performing)— 
Alker, John Charles 
Bowen, Griff 
*Clare, Derek John 
Dobinson, George Richard 
Harry 


SEcTION V. 

Violin— 

McKeown, Bridget 

Powell, Derek Rosser 
Viola— 

Karasawa, Jasmine Effie 
Violoncello— 

Papastavro, Eleftherios 


Section VI. 
Violin— 
Baker, Susan Mary 
Barback, Kenneth George 
*Costelloe, Eileen Clare 
Viola— 

Holmes, Stephen Thomas 
Violoncello— 
Bradshaw, Nora Pear] 

Section VIII. 
Oboe— i 
Ashley, Marilyn 
Clarinet— 
*Brodetsky, Adéle Anne 


Trombone— 
Nash, Harold John 


SEcTION IX. SINGING (Performing)— 


Corlett, Sheila Margaret 
Hammond, Patricia Anne 
Mitchell, Edith Margaret Anne 
Nendick, Josephine Anne 


SECTION X. SinGinG (Teaching)— 
Judge, Constance 
Section XIII. 


*Day, Francis Percy 

Garrett, Edward Charles 
Swinburne 

Graves, Richard Henry Brew 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION Wi 


Resting, Angela Winifred 

Richardson, James Alexander 
Shaw 

Sailes, Patricia Margaret 

*Searle, Muriel Laura 

Smalley, Marjorie Isabel 

Smith, Henrietta Grace 

Spira, Emile Samuel R. 

*Townrow, Jennifer 

Trinder, Paul Arthur 

Vines, Winifred Eva 

Warley, Eric H. 

Warwick, Raymond 

Wilkinson, Herbert 


*Hemmings, Alan Stephen 
Parker, Geoffrey Klinton 
Parker, Jean Trevelyan 
Proudman, Richard Hamilton 
Stannard, David Robin 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Tyre, John Lamont 


Pollard, Shirley Ann Coomber 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 


George, Una Avril 
Lensky, Jan 
Mancey, Jean 


Harper, Alison 


Winp InstruMENtTS (Performing)— 


Martin, Frances Clara 


Parish, Erica Christina Harley 
Tongue, Joyce Geraldine 
Young, Sheila Ellwood 


Scuoot Music (Teaching)— 
sone Nancy 
* 


ye, John Edgar 
Steane, Sidney James 
Weight, Esme Ida 
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SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Secrion I. Pisnororre (Performing)— 


Bowen, Megan Margaret Shaw, Marjorie 

Cain, Patricia Stonehouse, Ruth 

Cooper, Priscilla Warburton, John 

Engler, Henry Warren, Elizabeth Joyce 
Lawless, Norah *Watling, Roy Reginald Davis 


Mottram, Barbara Jeanne 


Stevion II, Ptanororte (Teaching)— 


Ashford, Joy Elizabeth Smith, George William 
Broach, Barbara Winifred Smith, Kathleen Mary Asquith 
Dyson, Irene Snow, Barbara Mary 

Lamb, Catriona Elizabeth Evelyn  Stirrat, Alexander 

Leach, Kathleen Mary Stone, Rosamond Sara 
Mercer, Arthur Taylor, Antony Claude 
Oddie, Mildred Graham Tuckett, Patricia Elisabeth 
Pickles, Joyce Anne Walker, John Mitchell 
Probert, George Thomas Wollan, Mary Margaret 


Richards, Elaine Veronica Estelle Wright, Joan Mary 
Sheehy, Patrick 


SECTION ITI, PraANororre (Accompaniment)— 
Kemp, Sylvia Winifred Lewellen, Barbara Gwendolin 
SECTION IV, OrGAN (Performing)— 
Greenway, Kenneth James Sanderson, John Leslie 
Hadheld, Donald 
Srevion V. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Performing) 
Violin— 
Lederman, Sidney Sauer, Colin 
Violoncello— 
Cheatle, William Frederick 
Srerion VI, SPRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) — 
Violin— 
evans, Constance Mary Rushforth, Kathleen Mary 


Violoncello— 
KNearsey, Beryl 
srerion VIIL. Winp INsTruMENTS (Performing) — 
Clarinet— 
*Goodare, Kenneth Jones 
Srerion TX. SincinG (Performing)— 
Asher, W, Stanley Horscroft, William Thomas 


Hallock, Peter Westcott, Clifford Henry 
Htarvey, John Augustus 


SPeETION N. SINGING (Teaching)— 
Rimmer, Eleanor 


Steertion XI, THeory or Music— 
Clark, Paul Thomas Kirton, Claire Wilkinson 


Skerton NIT, Scnoor Music (Teaching)— 


Bruxner, Mervyn O'Gorman, Doreen Mary 
Morgan, Benjamin Salisbury, Tan Patrick © 


* Pass in Optional Harmony 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 17 (Chamber) 


TRIO SONATA for flute, oboe and piano in C minor . wt Quant= 
Cotin Curnp, A.R.C.M, Joun BARNETT, ALR. c. Me (E xhibitioner) 
Unsuta Crurtersuck (lxhibitioner) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano a oes aus ave <a se es See Dohnanyi 
Hutex RevNoups, A.R.c. Me Tuomas Rajna (Exhibitioner—Hungary) 
SONATA for Oboe and Piano in G minor x 0 ate Handel 


Joun Barnett. AR. ‘c. M, (Exhibitioner) | 
Haroip Ric, a.r.c.mM. (Associated Board Scholar) 


TWO SONGS for alto voice with accompaniment for Viola and Piano, Op. 91 Soo Brahms 
(a) Gestillte Schnsucht 
(b) Geistliches Wiegenlied 
Suita Youno (Scholar) 
Viola—JASMINE KARASAWA 
Accompanist—Rutu Lioyp, 4.8.0.M. 


PIANO TRIO in D minor, Op, 49 se6 se5 oes oes eee ae see Mendelssohn 
Piano tee ove a LAMAK CROWSON, A.R.C.M. (Alnerica) 
Violin... ay ons Dents Brown (Associated Board Scholar—Jamaica) 
Cello 568 ees vt LLerruerios Parasravro (Greece) 


TUESDAY, MAY 23 (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE... +e ves ivi ligaro ou xp 0 aes Mozart 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra a 2s i383 Beethoven 
JAN LENSKY, A.R.C.M, “(E xhibitioner—Czechoslovakis 1) 

SUITE for Viola and Orchestra, Group lL... ore e8 +9 we Vaughan Williams 


IsaneL SMITH, A. RC c. se 


LOUR MOVEMENTS from " L’Ariésicnne Suites Land IL... oe it +a .. Bizet 
(a) Prelude 
(b) Minuetto 
(c) Adagietto 
(d) Farandole 
Conductor—GrorGh STRATTON 
Leader of the Orehestra=—Micuane Mircnnie 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24 (Chamber) 


PRENCH SUITE No, 6 in E major ‘ ts aD a7 see «» Bach 
Fuuiciry Cozens, atcem, 
SONATA for Cello with piano accompaniment  ... sis ave ree Valenting 


Maureen Lovece (Se holar) 
Accompanist—DIAna Foro, A.n.c.M. (Scholar) 


PHANTASY QUARTET in I sharp minor (in one movement) .. 5 sc Frank Bridge 
Piano ots Tt ike James Firtu, ARC. M 
Violin... tee Bripoer McKeown 
Viola ; C3 MARGARET BEVAN, A.R.C.M. 
Cello tp ; ay GLENNA THomas 


SONATA for Viola and ioe in D minor 1 aoe 
BerNavinge Woop, a. hac, M. (New Zealand) 
Puyitis Gorvon-Stewarr (New Zealand) 


“NAPOLL" for piano es ane ees see “00 ses noo ies wis Poulenc 
MARIGOLD PICKERILL, A.R.c.M, (Scholar) 





Lennox Berkeley 





WEDNESDAY, MAY 31 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Clarinet and Piano... 0... r noo ses 57) Stanford 
Derek Hyams Joun Moore: Bripcer, AR.CM. (Scholar) 
SONATINE for Piano O05 on see ave a: a4 aoe 8 si wee Ravel 
ERIC STEVENS, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SONATA No, 2 for Violin and Piano (in one movement) ote ss At +5 «ee Delius 


Buzanerit BURCHATT, ALR.C.M. 
Caron Jurrr, arcs, (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 


FIVE SONGS ... Ces te (a) An cine Acolsharfe or 
(b) Nimmersatte Licbe | 
(c) Zitronenfalterim April... - ave AG -. Wolf 
(d) Aufeinaltes Bild... 1, | 
(ec) Er ist’s oe Boe eee 
MarGarnr Forsyri, A.R.c.M. (South Africa) 
Accompanist—GILuian Toprinc, ar.c.m. (Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in F major, Op. 96 (The Nigger) e. Deonik 
BAkBARA PENNY (Scholar) KATHLEEN Hrcas (Scholar) 
Jous Usprrwoop (Scholar) HELEN REYNOLDS, A.R.C.M. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 1 (First Orchestra) 


OVERTURE ... <0 aes «. Die Zauberfléte we eee 343 a «Mozart 
*“ SCHELOMO " for Cello and Orchestra... 33 a ats O30 ay 7 we Bloch 
Bruso Scurecker (Scholar) 
“© Ox HEARING THE Frrst Cuckoo IN SPRING"... wee eee axe oo an) Delius 
CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra O one a eee ase a 
Martan Hirst, a.k.a. (Associated Board Scholar) 


PANTASY-OVERTURE: Romeo and Julict — ... eee a 
Conductor—Ricuarp AUSTIN 
Leader of the Orchestra: ZoNtA LAZAROWICH, A,R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 


ae Ravel 


O43 we Tohatkousky 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLOS cee ... (a) Mazurka in F minor, Op, 64, No, 2 ) 
(b) Mazurka in C major, Op. 56, No, 2 fans ve Chopin 
(c) Mazurka in C sharp minor, Op. 50, No. 3 } 


Canon Jurrr, a.r.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar-—Canada) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major cis On ter te aX) we Faure 
Barnarka Penny (Scholar) 
DIANA Forp, A.R.c.M, (Scholar) 
PIANO QUARTET in A major, Op, 20... eee awe Wa ase ae att Brahms 
Piano sts. aaa wee Martan Hirst, A.R.c.M, (Associated Board Scholar) 
Violin ae sue see Bripcer McKrown 
Viola aes aan an BYRNADINE Woop, A.k.c.M. (New Zealand) 


Cello ces re) ate Vivien Coutine (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO ive ... Prelude and Fugue in D major vit oe ws Bach-Dusont 
Davip MARTIN, A.R.C.M. 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in E minor nas tes ° esa a0 ves os. Elgar 


Maurice Brerr (Lxhibitioner) 
AupREY HAYWARD, A.R.C.M, 


PIANO SOLOS YT) op rr eas one eee fy) tae aun yee Brahms 
(a) Rhapsody in B minor, Op, 79, No, 1 
(b) Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 79, No, 2 
CHRISTOPHER PARKER A,R.C.M, 


SONATA for Flute and Piano shi Is we Aon 14a is vee Mindemith 


Mary RyAn (Associated Board Scholar) 
ALEXANDER GIBSON, A.R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar) 


PIANO SOLO ... Ben Sy ave Carillon re YY) OT) ave vee Liapounoff 
AUDREY JAMESON, A,R.C.M, (Scholar) 


OVERTURE on Jewish themes, Op. 34... ae 6 one oe ay, AY) Prokoficff 
Clarinet ... soe ose BERNARD [ZN A,R.C.M. 
Violins... cry sie GiLuiAN Eastwoop, A.k.6.M, (Scholar) 
EvizapetiH BuURCHATT, A.R.CM, 
Viola tee ves nee Eells KARASAWA 
Cello 500 aT {uLen RevNOLps, A.R.C.M. 
Piano... aT) aa Harotp Rien, A.t.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 16 (Choral and Chamber) 


MOTET for five-part chorus: Jesu, priceless treasure ss. a os8 ry) oY} ve Bach 


PIANO QUARTET in C minor, Op. 60 ... a¥8 OY) aS AD Onn tie Dralins 
Piano 45 YY} sae Tnomas Rayna (Exhibitioner—Hungary) 
Violin... a5 eee ELizABETH BURCHATT, A.H.C.M. 
Viola ape oy ose ISABEL SMITH, A,R.C.M. 
Cello an ote ioe Vivien Coutine (Scholar) 
ODE for eight-part chorus: Blest pair of sirens ri on) oes ove tia we Parry 


Organist—Kennerin Mopps 
Conductor—Dr. Hanorp Darke 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 (Chamber1) 


TRIO for Clarinet, Cello and Piano ye aa3) 1) ass 45 ove Vincent d'Indy 

Sreriuenx Trier (Scholar) 
Maureen Lovett (Scholar) 

MAnian Hirst, a.r.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


SONGS ... eae one +e (a) Les cloches iy) an Ses aie aes Debussy 
(b) Air du sommeil (L'Africaine) ... aes ase Meyerbeer 


KATHLERN WEST, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist —AUpREY JAMSOM, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


THREE MOVEMENTS from Suite No. 4 for unaccompanied cello ... as ave +. Bach 
LEI THERLOS Parastavro (Greece) 

SONGS ... vee ove we» (a) Lydia are and wae fae sow aus we Fauré 

(b) C'est extase langoureuse ons ine in Debussy 

(ec) Phydilé geo oes ove ay ose ase Dupare 


GeKALD ENGLISH 
AccompinistALEX Gipson, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


SIX PRELUDES for Piano an t06 Fee see tee bee ave Lennox Berkeley 
Kenxetu Monps 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27 (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE... tae YT} noo Egmont O01 is ses oes aye Beethoven 
Conductor—Kennutu Jones 


MANO CONCERTO No, 2 in B flat major Beethoven 


Mary Ler, Avro. (Scholar) 


SYMPHONY No, tin G major... Sas ave rT) aby anh aT sek Deorak 
Conductor—Grorcre StRArTON 
Leader of the Orchestra—Doris Haus 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28 (Chamber) 


SONATA No, 1 for flute and piano in DB minor... oe ive ove 1 ee ws. Bach 
COLIN CURD, AVR.CM, 
Unsuta CLurrernuck (Exhibitioner) 
OBOE CONCERTO No, 3 in G minor transcribed for Double Bass and Piano Handel-Simandl 


Jurinr CUNINGHAM, ALRLCM, 
Accompanist—Drnts VAUGHAN, A.R.c.M. (Scholar—Australia) 


PIANO SOLO .,, vee say Scherzo in B flat minor ae os avi ivi Chopin 
Lusty Horktns, A.R.c.M. 
PIANO QUARTET in G minor... <a ire “ts ve ‘cs yee Brahms 
Piano... ves tas ANN Broomnnan, AR.c.M. (Scholar) 
Violin... ar ans JACQUELINE Bower, A.k.c.s1, (Associated Board Sc holar) 
Viola tee sie at JASMINE KARASAWA 
Cello vee eee ie HeLeN ReysNowps, a.r.c.t, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in D major, Op. 12, No. 1b... ee ayn eye Beethoven 
Jacourtinr Bower, a.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Buizanerit Winsutr, AR.cM. (Scholar) 
ARIA ave ase see Let the bright seraphim (Samson) See ie ie Handel 
Juse Coumer 
Accompanist--Auprry JAMSON, A.R.c.m. (Scholar) 


VIOLIN SOLOS aes ees (a) La Gitana ... ase eae axe ate 7 Kretsler 
(b) Piéce cn forme d'Habanera aes ss Sei -.. Ravel 
(ec) From the Homeland Zee o nae = Smetana 


Drsis Brows (Associated Board Scholar ~Jamaica) 
Accompanist ALEX Ginsox, AR... (Associated Board Scholar) 


PIANO QUARTET in G minor, Op, 45 mae aes a Exe =D Fauré 
iano! ise ee aS MALINER JAYASINGHE-PERIS, A.R.C.M. 
(Associated Board Scholar—Cevlon) 
Violin... ite ss GABRIEL BAkNakD (Scholar) 
Viola swe or can TASMINE Karasawa 


Cello. 0. ee) Vivien Countne (Scholar) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 12 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO ... ou an ...  Barcarolle ... x aN an An Chopin 
Francrs May 


SONATA for Cor Anglais and Piano See 53 ee see Hindemith 
Peter Boswer, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 

Tuomas Raysa (Exhibitioner—Hungary) 

CONCERTO for Harpsichord Si eve ace 5 3) ses at) De Fatla 

Sreruen HeLcer, A.k.c.M. (Exhibitioncr—Czechoslovakia) 


Violin eke +0 +43 Tessa Ropnins, A.k.c.M. (Scholar) 

Cello on see oe Vivien Couttnc (Scholar) 

Flute 0 <a axe Mary Ryan (Associated Board Scholar) 

Oboe ae oo eer James Brown (Scholar) 

Clarinet ... oe see Grorrrky EMMorr, Awk.o.M. (Scholar) 

CLARINET QUINTET see ees aye TH . Reger 

Clarinet ... aes see BERNARD IZEN, A.R.CM, 

Violins... abe OD Gituian Eastwoop, A.r.c.M, (Scholar) 
Erte Sarcon (Exhibitioner—India) 

Viola ars Rat Sas JASMINE KARASAWA 

Cello aoe cee oe Maureen Lovett (Scholar) 


THE JAMES STEPHENS CREES LECTURES, 1950 


(Founded by the late Montague Hodsoll Crees) 


Three lectures on ‘‘' SOME FACTORS IN THE ENGLISH MUSICAL 
RENAISSANCE "’ were given by FRANK HOWES, M.A., F.R.C.M,. 
Friday, May 12, at 5.30 p.m.: ‘‘ Folk Song: the history of the revival and 
its consequences.’’ Monday, May 15, at 5.30 p.m.: ‘' Parry and his con- 
temporaries.’’ Friday, May 19, at 5.30 p.m.: ‘' Criticism, Scholarship and 
Appreciation." There were musical illustrations by Rosamund Strode and 
by the College Choral Class conducted by Dr. HaRoLD Darke, 


COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A concert was given by the County Council Junior Exhibitioners on 
Monday, July 3, at 5.80 p.m. Piano solos were played by Kenneth Davies, 
Maureen Jackson, Donald Twiner, John Hursey, Robert Gittings, Paulette 
Oyez and John Ryall; piano ducts by Eileen Nash and Sylvia Marry, 
Mavis Polley and Eileen Broster. Violin solos were played by Norma 
Jones, Valerie Seagrove and Anne Ashenhurst ; cello solos by Howell Jones 
(accompanist: Angela Lawton) and Jane Peters. The Choir sang two items, 
conducted by Marjorie Humby, and the orchestra played two pieces, con- 
ducted by Freda Dinn. 


DATES, 1950-1951 


AUTUMN TERM ... aa ies September 18 to December 9, 1950 
SprinG TERM a8 ie aus January | to March 17, 1951 
SUMMER TERM ... ize as April 16 to July 14, 1951 
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DRAMA 


ep pouieimia nes was given by the Dramatic Class in the Parry Theatre 
on Friday, June 9, at 5.80 p.m. 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD" 
By GREGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA 


A play in Three Acts, in an English version by Helen and 
Harley Granville Barker 


Iirst Act 
Sister Gracia... we ay ihe — DorotHy McKEGG 
Sister Juliana ... , nee _ ; i 1) EMILY MAIR 
Sister Manuela ... ie sir 63 ie n SHEILA HOWARTH 
Maria Isabel... ae ree "7 aos es MARJORIE ROWLEY 
Lulu avi ML his Ay sae a83 a ies Joan Eccies 
Don Lorenzo .., en (98 ra ine hh ... ALAN THORNTON 
Trajano Sri igs es oe are Se MICHAEL MITCHELL 
Gabriel sae Nes tae Tee ies TL aes Davip HAti 
Liborio v6 a0 sit ed i si Tom WALLINGTON 


SECOND AcT 


Sister Gracia... Pre te 79 sat a MARGARET Dospson 
Sister Christina ante Hc sia saa ae MAUREEN MELVIN 
Sister Feliciana vs aay sha a a SHEILA HowWARTH 
Candelas ay ein soe one ts us »+ JOAN HaDLow 
Goailinn ie aN ian ig He nes rc eae June WEEKES 
QOuica whe ans sts are ses ‘ ERYL Brissy 
Dumb Girl pay awe an sa Pra aye ... CYNTHIA MORAY 
Margarita Sc si < as vie ae ts PeGcGcy VoIcr 
Don Enrique... an she ‘is tis sas ... ALAN THORNTON 


Trirp Acr 


Sister Gracia... ta wv ia re es bes EILEEN PRICE 
Sister Dionisia ... tee oS ie Hs : ; Nancy Scotr 
Engracia . te te vee vee vs . SHEILA JONES 
Lorenza ae Tic ere Bt cig IKKATHERINE HuTCHINSON 
The Innocent... Eo es site ar a -.. JOANNA BRIDGES 
Paquita she 30 hs Abc ae oid --» JUNE WoopsEL. 
Vicente ; ae “se ae : .» Davip WaTKIN-JONES 
Juan De Dios ... exis cs 7a its ae Tom WALLINGTON 
Morenito 48 ves ass 500 ie Pe -.. CYNTHIA Moray 
Other Orphans played by... Br MARGARET Dosson, JOAN Eccies 


SHEILA HowartH, DoREEN LANGHORNE 
MAUREEN MELVIN, JUNE WEEKES, Davip HAti 


The action of the play takes place in Castile. 
Acr I.—The garden of a ducal palace, now a home for old men. An 
October afternoon. 


Acr II.—A patio of a once-noble house, now a home for delinquent women. 
Spring—ten years later. 


Acr IlJ,—The kitchen of an orphanage. Winter—forty years later. 
In the first act Sister Gracia is nineteen, in the second twenty-nine and 
in the third she is seventy. 
The Play produced by MERELINA Watts 
Stage Manager—Jonn CLEaR 
Music arranged by JOHN MATHESON 
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OPERA REPERTORY 


An Opera Repertory performance was given in the Parry Theatre on 
Thursday and Friday, July 18 and 14, at 5.80 p.m., with the First 
Orchestra. Conductor: Richard Austin. 


SAVITRI aK ace me ... Gustav Holst 
THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Satyavan (a woodman)... LESLIE ANDREWS* ALFRED HALLETT* 
Savitri (his wife) ... Mary Dawson* ROSALIND ROWLANDS 
Death sae ets ... ANTONY VERCOE GORDON FaRRALL 


Scene: A wood at evening. 
The Chorus taking part in ‘‘ Savitri’’ and ‘' Riders to the Sea’’: 
Beryi Bissy, Peccy Voice, Dorotuy McKercG, KaATHLreN West, DOREEN 
LANGHORN, MARGARET Dosson, JOAN Hapiow and CATHERINE HUTCHINSON, 


THE DEVIL TAKE HER .., a si oi . Arthur Benjamin 
Book by ALAN COLLARD and Joun B, Gordon 
THURSDAY FRIDAY 
The Wife ... st ... Mary PerxKs* JEAN CARROL 
The Poet aS ... ALFRED HALLeTr* DUNCAN ROBERTSON 
The Neighbour ... JOHN OXLEY* Richard Bowrkn 
ape Decree is \ OweENn GrRuNDY* Owen GRuNDY* 
The Maid ne ... CHRISTINA PARISH Bretry Woop 
1st Woman ae [ELIZABETH BARBER* Jean Woops 
2nd Woman — ec pen CARROL Mary PerKks* 
3rd Woman SILEEN PRICE EILEEN PRICE 
Watchman ‘ ... Davip WaTKIN-JONES Davip WATKIN-JONES 
A Sweep ... . ... ALAN THORNTON ALAN THORNTON 
A Blind Beggar ... .. RicHarpd BowEN Joun Oxvry* 
An Orange Seller ... JEAN HapLow Jean TApLOw 
Doctor's Ist attendant GORDON FARRALL ANTONY VERCOE 
Doctor's 2nd attendant Betry Woop June WEEKS 
A Bird Seller... .. Davin HALL Davip HALL 
. f Ann BouRNE ANN BouRNni 
Two Urchins ve \ CATHERINE CATHERINE 
IluTCHINSON }1uTCHINSON 


ScENE: The living-room of the Poet which opens directly on to Cheapside. 
Time: An evening and the following morning in the XVth Century, 
This is a version of the well-known story of the dumb wife who is cured, 
Production by Joyce WopEMAN. 


RIDERS TO THE SEA ... AL ive th wR. Vaughan Williams 
A setting of the play by Joun M, SYNGE 
THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Maurya (an old woman)  SiLvia BEAMISH* Mona Ross 
Cathleen (her daughter) Suet.a YOUNG ELISABETH ROBINSON 
Nora se a0 ... ELIZABETH BARBER* DoREEN ORME* 
(her younger daughter) 

Bartley (her son) vo, JOHN OXLEY* Joun OXLEY * 
A Woman vee ... KILEEN PRICE KILEEN PRICE 
Two Men f MicHaet MITCHELL MICHAEL MITCHELL 

= Tom WALLINGTON Tom WALLINGTON 


Scene: An island off the west of Ireland. 
The Students marked with an asterisk have completed the final year in the 
Opera School. 
Director of Opera: CLIVE CAREY 
Assistant Producers: Joyce Wopeman and Joyce WARRACK 
Leader of the Orchestra: TEesSSA ROBBINS, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
Stage Manager: JOHN CLEAR 
Scenic Artist: Leo Lenow 
Costumes by PAuLine ELLIOTT 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
FOUNDED 1906 


President: STR GEORGE DYSON, 
Hon. Secretary: Miss PHYLLIS CaREY Foster. 
Hon. Treasurer: MR. Harry Stupss. 

Assistant Hon. Secretary: Mrs. MORTIMER Harris, 
Assistant Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Ceci. BELCHER, 
Editor of R.C.M. Magazine: Miss JOAN CHISSELL. 
Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Magazine: Mrs. Mortimer ITarrts, 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund: 
Miss Ursuta GALr. 


Hon. Auditor: Mr, Epwin Bennow. 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the 
College, and others invited by the Committee to become Members.  Tts 
principal object is to strengthen the bond between present and former 
pupils of the College. Its activities include an Annual ‘' At Tlome’’ at 
the College in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Autumn 
Term, occasional meetings at Members’ houses, and other social fixtures 


The Subscription for present pupils of the College is 7s. Gd, per annum, 
All past pupils and others pay 10s. 6d. per annum, except Members re- 
siding outside the British Isles, who pay 5s. The financial year commences 
on September Ist. 

The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tues 
day and Wednesday afternoons from 2 p.m, to 4 p.m. 

The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) and the List of Members’ 
Names and Addresses issued periodically) are included in the annual 
subscription to the Union. 

A Loan Fund exists in connection with the Union, for which only 
Members are eligible as applicants. 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


A Journal for past and present students and friends of the Royal 
College of Music and official organ of the R.C.M. Union, 


“The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 
COMMITTEE : — 


Editor: Miss Joan Chissell. 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Mortimer Harris. 


Miss Silvia Beamish. Mr. Frank Howes. 
Mr. Graham Carritt. Mrs. H. Stansfeld Prior, 
The Lady Cynthia Colville. Miss Marion Scott, 
Miss Oonagh Connon, Mr. Harry Stubbs 
Miss Phyllis Carey Foster. Mr. John Warrack. 


D. Herbert Howells. 


The R.C.M. Magazine, issued once a term, is included in the annual 
subscription for membership of the Union. Subscribers to the Magazine 
alone pay 5s. a year, post free ; single copies, 1s. 8d. each, Address: 
R.C.M. Union Office, Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, London, 
SATE: 


